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HORNE’S INTRODUCTION.* 


In offering some criticism upon this well-known work, we have 
no intention of doing anything so superfluous and idle as to say 
over again all that has been so often and so justly said ee 
regarding its merits. These have long been universally recognised. 
The book has now been before the world for more than a quarter 
of a century, having been first published in 1818; and the nine 
editions of it which have been called for in rapid succession, not- 
withstanding its unavoidable costliness, are the best of all testi- 
monials to its widely-extended and long-enduring usefulness. 
Indeed, it cannot but be gratifying and delightful to the respected 
and indefatigable author to reflect how extensively useful his labours 
are thus proved to have been to the earnest students of the word of 
God—a usefulness not confined to the ministers and members of 
his own church, but which has been felt and acknowledged by 
British and American Christians generally, and in all parts of the 
world where the English language is spoken and English theology 
isread. This work has been the literary labour of his life; it is 
now nearly fifty years, he tells us, since he first conceived its 
design, and he has continued to enlarge and improve its contents, 
with unremitting care, up to the latest edition; and on a review 
of these lengthened labours, and of the many unequivocal testimo- 
nies which the church of Christ has given to their worth and 
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utility, he may well assure his own heart that he has not lived in 
vain. 

The proper business of criticism, in regard to a work of this long 
established character, is to see that, in its successive editions, it 
keeps pace with the progress of those various departments of biblical 
literature of which it professes to give a compendious and com- 
prehensive view. A work of this nature cannot remain stationary 
if it is to continue to be useful and satisfactory to Bible students, 
It must be progressive ; it must keep abreast of the onward march 
of discovery and improvement ; and its critics ought not only to 
require this at the hand of the author as his appropriate duty, 
but, co-operating with him in a friendly spirit, they ought to offer 
their candid suggestions, with a view to the growing and perma- 
nent usefulness of a work which has already done such excellent 
service. It is under these impressions of our duty as reviewers, 
that we proceed to offer the following observations. We have 
before us the ninth edition, published last year, and the seventh 
edition, published in 1834, i. e. twelve years previously, and these 
two editions we have pretty carefully compared. The eighth 
edition we have not had an opportunity of examining, but this we 
need not regret, as an interval of twelve years affords more room for 
additions and improvements, and, therefore, a better opportunity of 
judging of the progressive character of the work than a shorter 
interval of five or six years would allow. These twelve years have 
been years of considerable progress in several of the branches of 
sacred literature which bear upon the criticism and interpretation of 
the Scriptures. The fecundity of Germany has been as prolific as 
ever ; America has been advancing in the race of biblical learning 
with accelerated speed ; and our own country has felt, and in some 
measure yielded to, the vigorous impulses which the scholars and 
theologians of both the old Continent and the new have combined 
to give to her native taste and capacity for biblical research—a 
taste and capacity which were often in former days evinced by 
achievements of high renown, and which we hope to see displayed 
again in new efforts and fresh trophies. ‘In artibus et scientiis,’ 
says Bacon, ‘tanquam in metalli-fodinis, omnia novis operibus et 
ulterioribus progressibus cireumstrepere debent.’ Let us see then 
what ‘new works and further progresses’ have taken place in the 
deep and far-extending galleries of the mine of sacred learning 
during these last twelve years, and what notices of these labours 
have been inserted by our valued author in his multifarious work. 

We begin with what the Germans call the higher criticism—the 
same subject with which our author has filled his first volume— 
that criticism, namely, which investigates and exhibits the grounds 
on which the church of Christ receives the various writings contained 
in the Old and New Testaments as the genuine works of the 
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authors whose names they bear,—as historically authentic or trust- 
worthy,—as substantially unvitiated and uncorrupt, and as the 
inspired productions of men ‘who spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.’ Now, in this fundamental department we do 
not think that the author has done full justice to the productions 
of recent years. We are glad, indeed, to observe that he has 
entered in his bibliographical lists, and has also occasionally applied 
to use, several of the latest Continental works in this field ;—but 
we wish that both his enumeration and his use of them had been 
more ample and adequate. It is well known that the antisupra- 
naturalism of Germany, in renewing its assaults upon the Scriptures, 
has had the effect of calling forth several recent works of eminent 
ability and learning on the side of truth. ‘ The controversy,’ says 
Dr. Tholuck, ‘ with regard to the Old Testament, is chiefly con- 
fined to the genuineness of the Pentateuch, the Book of Daniel, 
and the last part of Isaiah ; and the following works in defence of 
their genuineness are the most important for consultation :— 
Hengstenberg’s Contributions to the Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament, Kénig on the Genuineness of the Book of Joshua, and 
Kleinert on the Genuineness of the disputed portions of Isaiah.’ 
‘In the New Testament,’ Tholuck continues, ‘ Credner published 
an introduction in 1836, in which the investigations are erudite, 
and are exhibited with perspicuity, but in some cases they indicate 
an arbitrariness and capriciousness of judgment. Another work 
in this department is Olshausen’s Proof of the Genuineness of the 
New Testament Writings.’ Mr. Horne, we think, must have read 
these notices in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1844, an American 
periodical with which he is well acquainted; we are, therefore, 
surprised that the only work of Hengstenberg in this department, 
which he has inserted in his bibliographical appendix, is his 
‘Egypt and the Books of Moses,’ while Konig, Kleinert, Olshausen, 
and Credner, are overlooked altogether. He has indeed made 
excellent use of Hengstenberg’s work on the authenticity of Daniel, 
in his remarks on that book, in vol. 4, and he gives us a refer- 
ence to it in that place ; but neither in regard to the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch, nor the integrity of Zechariah, does he profess 
or appear to have made any use of the valuable materials laid to 
his hand by that able writer. Possibly, the reason may be that he 
is unable to avail himself of untranslated German works; and if 
80, it is certainly to be regretted that he has not furnished himself 
with a key to open, independently for himself, the vast stores of 
German lusting ; but, as Hengstenberg’s ‘ Contributions,’ and 
Olshausen’s ‘Proof? are now undergoing translation, under the 
auspices of Mr. Clark, of Edinburgh, the deserving publisher of 
the ‘Biblical Cabinet” we hope that the author will not miss 
the opportunity of further enriching his work from the sources 
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which will thus be laid open tohim. We are thankful for Faber’s 
‘ Hore,’ and ‘ Graves on the Pentateuch ;’ and Less, and Michaelis, 
and Marsh, and Lardner, our author’s never-failing authorities; 
but as unbelief is continually forging for itself new weapons, we 
cannot dispense with the aid of those latest and living champions 
who are bringing forth from the armoury of truth ‘things new 
as well as old.’ 

We advert with no little satisfaction to the recent labours of the 
Egyptian scholars and antiquarians of our own country, and to the 
distinguished place which they have taken in the ranks of the cul- 
tivators of this very curious and interesting branch of learning. 
Mr. Horne has given us an enumeration of their works, and has also 
briefly but satisfactorily described their respective contents. We 
refer to Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, Dr. Wm. Cooke Taylor, and 
Wm. Osburn, Esq. As might have been expected, considering the 
— frequent references in the Old Testament to the land of Egypt, 
and the close relations which at various times and in various ways 
subsisted between the house of Israel and that country,—it turns 
out that the ancient hieroglyphic inscriptions, sculptures, and 
monuments of Egypt are beginning, now that the key to their 
meaning and mystery has at length been discovered, to throw 
much light upon the writings of Moses, which lay claim to an 
antiquity as venerable as their own. The undisputed antiquity of 
those books which the Egyptians wrote so mysteriously on obelisks, 
and pyramids, and tombs, is actually coming, at this late age of the 
world’s history, to the vindication of the equal antiquity of the 
Pentateuch, and is testifying aloud to an unbelieving world that, in 
disputing the age of Moses it has been giving the lie to history, 
and contradicting the authority of chronicles graven upon the 
world’s oldest monuments. Our author, with a just feeling of 
satisfaction, claims for himself the credit of having been the first, 
(at least in this country,) to apply Egyptian antiquities ‘to the col- 
lateral confirmation and illustration of the Holy Scriptures,’—and 
he tells us that the third volume of his work, (that which treats of 
Jewish antiquities,) is very frequently indebted for elucidations of 
Scripture to the learned production of Sir J. G. Wilkinson. He 
had begun to make this important use of these Egyptian materials 
as far back as 1828, in the sixth edition. But ‘since that date,’ 
to use his own words, ‘great light has been thrown upon this 
interesting branch of archeology, by the magnificent publications 
of Signor Rosellini, at Turin, and of MM. Champollion and 
Cailliaud at Paris. By the diligent study of their labours Dr. 
Taylor has considerably extended this mode of demonstrating the 
historical veracity of the sacred writers, by means of the new and 
undesigned confirmations of their narratives, furnished by the 
remains of Egyptian art; nearly three hundred texts of Scripture 
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are more or less explained in his elegantly executed volume, and in 
a manner equally curious and interesting.’ We thank the author 
for these seasonable notices, which will no doubt have the effect of 
turning the attention, and directing the way of many enquirers to 
these new and deeply interesting sources of Scripture evidence and 
illustration. But we own that we are somewhat disappointed to 
find that the author has made no use of these sources himself, in 
that part of his work where he treats of the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch. He has himself quoted the words of the American 
Biblical Repository, in reference to Hengstenberg’s work on 
“Egypt and the Books of Moses,” to the effect that, ‘that work 
is timely and must operate as a powerful antidote to Infi- 
delity; it is an appeal to facts, and shows convincingly -the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, by exhibiting the multiplied 
instances of coincidence between the testimony of Egyptian monu- 
ments and the books of Moses—instances sufficient totally to 
overwhelm all the objections of the Sceptic.’ Why then, we ask, 
has he not laid Hengstenberg and these other authors under con- 
tribution, in that part of his own work where such new and 
additional confirmations would have been most important? Grant- 
ing that he has used these Egyptian materials for Scripture 
illustration in the third volume, why did he not use them for the 
more fundamental purpose of Scripture verification and authentica- 
tion in the first? We have looked in vain for a single reference to 
these works in the very department where such references would 
have been most to the purpose. But why should the author thus 
oblige his readers to listen only to the old witnesses, that have so 
often been produced in this grand cause, when he knows of other new 
and additional witnesses who have never been put into the box before, 
and who are ready to appear at a moment’s call? Why does he 
only describe these new witnesses, and count them over, and tell us 
of their value? Why does he not bring them at once into court ? 

We observe also, with regret, that our author has adopted 
the same line of procedure in regard to the higher criticism of the 
New Testament. He has put the names of several new books, 
bearing on the authenticity of the apostolic writings, into his copious 
lists—but he has made no application of their materials in the body 
of his work. He has apprised us, for instance, of the appearance 
of Moses Stuart’s new and elaborate work upon the Apocalypse, in 
the first volume of which that veteran scholar and critic has vindi- 
cated anew the apostolic authorship of this prophetic writing ;— 
and he has also made us aware of the publication of a work en- 
titled, ‘Two new Arguments in vindication of the Genuineness and 
Authenticity of the Revelation of St. John, by John Collyer Knight,’ 
London, 1842: which he pronounces to be ‘a conclusive and well- 
reasoned essay, which may form an appendix to Dr. Woodhouse’s 
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valuable expository works on the Apocalypse. The first argumeut 
is derived from the hitherto unquoted evidence of Ignatius, 
bishop of Antioch, who was a disciple of the apostle John. The 
second argument is derived from certain correspondences between 
the state of things as implied in the Apocalyptic epistles to the 
churches of Asia, and the probable condition and number of those 
churches, as incidentally represented by internal and independent 
history.’ Now must not every reader of these notices be desirous 
of seeing the additional contributions which these new works have 
made to the old argument, in favour of the authenticity of the 
‘Revelation of St. John the Divine?’ But when we turn to our 
author’s treatment of that point, in his fourth volume, we find that 
it is line for line, and even word for word the same in the ninth 
edition that it was in the seventh. The /iterature of the subject 
has made some progress in the interval between the two editions, 
but the author’s treatment of it has made no progress whatever, 
We are not, of course, so unreasonable as to demand that the sub- 
stance of all the works which he enumerates in his lists, should be 
incorporated with the body of his own discussions. The majority 
of these works are old and obsolete, and have been superseded by 
new productions—and no small proportion even of the more. recent 
ones have very little substance to contribute to any one who is pressed 
for matter and argument. We refer only to works which make their 
appearance in the intervals of the successive editions, and of these 
only to such as are, in the printed judgment of the author himself, 
important and valuable accessions to our knowledge ;—and we think 
it is only a reasonable demand to require that this very limited class 
of works should be laid under contribution, not ouly to swell the 
Bibliography of the fifth volume, but much more to swell the 
argument and enrich the matter of all the other four. 

We have a short notice appended to the lists of works in the fifth 
volume, with regard to the productions which the Straussian contro- 
versy has called forth both on the continent and in this country,— 
and we commend the author for having thus seasonably advertised 
the antidote, while the enemies of the truth have been so busy 
vending and circulating the mythic poison. And we make no 
serious complaint, for the present, that the author has confined 
himself to this parting advertisement. But we feel bound, as can- 
did critics, to favour him with a kind and respectful advertisement 
in return—to wit, that we shall certainly expect him to do a good 
deal more against the Myth in his next edition. Strauss is no 
longer a prisoner in his native German, he has got himself ‘done 
into English,’ by his friends and admirers among ourselves, and 
now he roams at large, or at least is free to roam as fat as Eng- 
land’s language reaches—and that is over all the world. He is now 
fairly landed among us, speaking our own tongue, and wielding the 
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Myth as his weapon of unholy war—and he comes as confident and 
boastful of its deadly power, as Captain Warner himself was, and 
perhaps still is, of the summary and foe-defying execution of his 
‘Jong range. The Myth must therefore be narrowly inquired into, 
as the Captain’s formidable hobby has recently been—and we take 
leave to nominate our veteran author on the committee of inquiry. 
We have no doubt, of course, of the issue. The Myth will infallibly 
break down, under the scrutiny of plain English sense, and sound 
practical knowledge—just as the celebrated long range broke down 
before it. But the country must not be kept in suspense. The 
powers of the Captain’s ‘infernal machine’ were believed by every- 
body to be prodigious as long as they were not investigated—and 
Strauss will continue to look formidable and fatal to the cause of 
the Four Gospels, until he is fairly grappled with. 

In the department of the lower criticism, 7.e. the criticism which 
deals with the text of Scripture, its history, its various readings, 
its manuscript and other sources, and its needful and warrantable 
emendations; in this field the labours of our author have been, 
we should think, more acceptable and useful than perhaps in any 
other—useful we mean in the way of making the Christian com- 
munity at large aware of the vast works which have been under- 
taken and executed—and of the progress which has been made in 
this branch of Biblical learning. We can easily get elsewhere 
abundance of information on such subjects as the evidences, and 
Scripture geography, and Jewish antiquities; but the more learned 
sources of information on the subject of what is sometimes called 
‘Diplomatic Criticism,’ or the criticism of the text, are accessible 
to comparatively few, and we should think, are actually applied to 
by still fewer; the bulk of such works is so vast—their minutiz 
80 infinite—their character so dry and dusty. We are gratified, 
therefore, to be able to bear testimony to the unremitting vigilance 
and assiduity with which our author continues to track the path of 
the text-critics, and to follow them into all the dark recesses into 
which they love to plunge, in search of a kind of prey, which no man 
cares to consider prey but themselves,—in search of manuscripts 
grown dim and, one would say, illegible with age, which yet 
they manage to decipher—and of ‘varie lectiones,’ which the 
uninitiated would be disposed to think were worthless, but which 
they hold to be more precious than dust of gold. Tischendorf is 
foremost, at present, in this search, in Germany. Besides an 
edition of the New Testament, drawn up on principles of criticism 
materially different from those of both Griesbach and Scholz, 
he has recently published a fac-simile edition, in two parts, of the 
text of the famous Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus, which our author 
has described with much care and evident gusto. Rettig comes 
next, and gets the same measure of justice done to his fac-simile 
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edition of the ‘Antiquissimus Quatuor Evangeliorum Canoni- 
corum Codex San-Gallensis Greco-Latinus interlinearis, nunquam 
adhuc collatus,’ ‘a valuable manuscript, written in the ninth or 
tenth century.” And we were pleased to find, from the infor. 
mation furnished by Mr. Horne, that the taste and turn for this 
operose yet useful species of research, which was once so rife in 
this country, and produced such mighty efforts as those of Walton, 
Mill, Kennicott, and Holmes, has again revived among our coun- 
trymen, in the person of the Rev. Fred. Henry Scrivener, who has 
published in two vols. 4to., ‘the British Edition of the Greek 
Testament, comprising a full and exact collation of all MSS. of the 
original Greek, and of the Peshito Syriac version, now deposited 
in Great Britain; with the Elzevir Text and Critical Prolegomena? 
‘The design of this arduous work,’ our author informs us, ‘is to 

ut the Biblical scholar in possession of all the various readings of 
the MSS. of the New Testament, Greek and Syriac, now deposited 
in these realms, and which have been almost entirely neglected by 
critical editors, since the time of Mill.’ But interesting as these 
pieces of critical intelligence are, the following notices are a great 
deal more curious—for they are not only historical, but prophetic 
—and tell us of a great critical work that should have appeared 
long before now, but which, the author slily hints, need never be 
expected to see the light. 


‘Much interest was excited, when the last edition of this work was 
peas in 1839, in consequence of an announcement, in the year 1836, 

y Dr. Wiseman, that Monsignor (now Cardinal) Mai was employed on a 
new critical edition of the Greek Testament. ‘The following is the state- 
ment of Dr. Wiseman:—‘ When Monsignor Mai, lately librarian of the 
Vatican, suggested to Leo XII. the propriety of publishing the New Testa- 
ment of the Codex Vaticanus, his Holiness replied that he would wish 
the whole, including the Old, to be accurately printed — upon this, the 
learned prelate undertook the task. The New Testament is finished, and 
the Old considerably advanced. This publication will be the most satis- 
factory proof of how little apprehension is felt in Rome, of any “ injury to 
the Christian religion, from the critical study of the Holy Scriptures.” 
The interest produced by this announcement, was yet further augmented 
in the year 1842, by the following intelligence, from the ‘“ Annales de Phi- 
losophie Chrétienne,” for April, 1842. “The illustrious Cardinal Angelo 
Mai has just finished a work, on which he has been engaged for more than 
ten years:—viz. an edition of the New Testament, with the variations of 
all the MSS. found in the principal libraries of Rome, and of the rest of 
Italy, and with numerous notes full of philological researches. The text 
taken by the Cardinal, for the basis of his edition, is that of the celebrated 
MS., numbered 1209, in the library of the Vatican, which is dated as far 
back as the sixth century. At the suggestion of his Eminence, the Roman 
government has resolved to publish, at its own expense, a fac-simile of 
that MS. The celebrated engraver, Ruspi, has been ordered to engrave on 
copper this fac-simile, copies of which are to be transmitted to all the 
sovereigns of Christendom.” Notwithstanding these pompous announce- 
ments, nothing at all has been done towards publishing the Greek Testa- 
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ment at Rome. From private information, obtained by the author from 
Italy, in 1843 and 1844, he is enabled to state that no Greek Testament, 
edited by Cardinal Mai, has been published, and probably for the same 
reason that prevented the Abbate Spoletti’s projected publication of the 
celebrated Codex Vaticanus, which was submitted to, and privately approved 
of by Pope Pius VI.—namely, that “The Codex Vaticanus differed from 
the Latin Vulgate, and might therefore, if made known to the public, be 
prejudicial to the interests of the Christian religion,” that is, to the interests 
and designs of Popery. Not one edition of the New Testament in the 
original Greek, has ever issued from the Roman press, and in all proba- 
bility not one will ever be published there, so long at least as the modern 
Church of Rome continues unreformed from the unscriptural and antiserip- 
tural doctrines and practices which she has superadded to the ancient faith, 
once for all delivered to the saints.’ 


The only deficiency which we note in this department of the 
‘Introduction,’ is, that the author has not given us any account of 
the new principles of text-criticism which have sprung up in Ger- 
many, in opposition to those of Griesbach and Scholz. He had 
gone fully into the latter in previous editions, but all he says in the 
present one, with regard to Tischendorf’s views, is, that he has been 
‘unmercifully severe’ upon Schola—that is, upon Scholz’s princi- 
ples, with regard to the comparative value of the ‘ different families 
of manuscripts.’ Nor has he taken any notice of the views of 
Rinck, another eminent text-critic, which, we understand from 
other sources, are coincident with those of Tischendorf. There 
seems, however, to be much reason to wish that the author had 
been more full and explicit upon this point—for we have the high 
authority of Moses Stuart for believing that ‘there yet remains 
much land to be possessed in this region. In fact, it would seem to 
have come to this in Germany, that the age of text-criticism is only 
beginning. The religious public there shows signs of deep interest 
and of active energy. Tischendorf has proposed the plan of re- 
examining all the Uncial codices, and publishing all, even the most 
minute, discrepancies and various readings. With these, all the 
minusculi are to be compared, and likewise all the old versions, and 
all the quotations of the New Testament, by the early Christian 
fathers. A herculean labour indeed; but nothing discourages a 
German of the true stamp. Besides the proposal of Tischendorf, 
Rinck, no ordinary critic in these matters, has encouraged us to 
hope that he will speedily issue a critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment, in which the text will be conformed to what the principles of 
text-criticism, after all the discussions and corrections which they 
have undergone, do at the present time demand.* 

We pass now to the department of biblical philology. Here, it 
is plain, the attention of our author must be almost entirely limited 
to the progressive enrichment of his bibliographical notices. It is 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, pp. 281, 2. 
VOL, IIT. 2s 
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no part of his business to teach the Bible-languages in such a 
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work—and all that was needful or ig ag for him to attempt 
on this subject was long ago done by him, and done adequately 
well,—at the opening of the second volume, where he has given a 
rapid and general sketch of the broadest characteristics of Hebrew 
and New Testament Greek. Nor have we any reason to complain 
of want of fulness in the philological department of his biblio- 
graphy. We have there notices of grammars and lexicons and 
concordances, Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, and 
many more, to our hearts’ content,—and, so far as our own perusal 
of such works has gone, and we are able to judge of the judicious- 
ness of his critical estimate of them, we must say that we equally 
approve of his reticence when he is pleased to say nothing of their 
merits—and of his judicial sentences when he thinks fit to pro- 
nounce. However, we take leave to suggest, that it might be advis- 
able hereafter to omit the names of all such grammars as have exer- 
cised no known influence upon the progress of Scripture philology, 
and are not now in usc; in order to make room for the names of 
new candidates for our favour. Every one knows the rapid rate at 
which Hebrew grammars in particular, increase and multiply. We 
suppose this rapidity of production may be the reason why the 
author has omitted to notice one which, whatever its inherent 
merits may be, has at least the strong adventitious claim to atten- 
tion of being the work of a Hebraist who was thought worthy to 
be the successor of Gesenius himself, in his chair at Halle. We 
refer to Hupfeld’s Ausfiihrliche Hebraische Grammatik. Cassel, 
1841. We suggest also for insertion among the Hebrew lexicons, 
Meier’s Hebraisches Wurtzelwérterbuch. Mannheim, 1845. (Dic- 
tionary of Hebrew Roots.) 

Hitherto, for the most part, the rapid multiplication of Hebrew 
grammars, instead of indicating any real progress in the philology 
of the language, has been an indication only of a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with all previous productions of this class—a 
dissatisfaction, however, which every new attempt excited, as 
much as the older works. The way in which we account for 
the phenomenon is this: that every professor of the language found 
himself obliged, by the faults and deficiencies of existing grammars, 
to strike out a new grammatical method for himself, and after 
having taught the language in his own way, for a season, came at 
last to think that his method needed only to be published in order 
to commend itself as much to others as it had done to himself. 
Thus the mere multiplication of grammars has only served to 
evince how little real progress had been made, instead of being any 
index of advancing improvement. We may hope, however, that 
we have now seen the worst of this long and wearisome reiteration 
of effort without execution—of motion without progress. No one, 
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we think, can make use of Gesenius’s or Nordheimer’s grammars 
without feeling that he has got at length upon the ¢erra firma of 
linguistic principle and law. Nordheimer, in particular, strikes us 
as being eminently philosophical and satisfactory throughout— 
more than any one else we are acquainted with. He lets us see the 
reasons—the grounds of the phenomena of the language which 
often, at first view, look so arbitrary and irregular. If this feeling 
of ours should prove to be a spreading one—which we have no 
doubt it is—we may hope to see a great deal fewer Hebrew gram- 
mars in future, anda great deal more knowledge of Hebrew—far 
fewer authors offering their assistance to students, and far more 
students availing themselves of the admirable helps which they 
have at command already. 

We have still a good many observations to offer upon our author’s 
treatment of other departments of his multifarious subject, espe- 
cially the departments of sacred geography and hermeneutics— 
the one a subject which has recently caught a new and exciting 
charm from the interesting researches of Dr. Robinson of America, 
and others of his countrymen, in the Holy Land—and the other a 
topic which is at all times equally interesting, because always 
equally vital and fundamental. But we dare not enter upon these 
inviting fields at present—their attractions would draw us on too 
far and tempt us to tarry too long. We hope to be able soon to 
resume our task, and meanwhile we take respectful leave of our 
esteemed author and the reader. 


Il. 
THE DESIGN AND PLAN OF THE APOCALYPSE.* 


Tue insufficiency of language, in its proper or primary signifi- 
cation, to express all the thoughts and sentiments which men wish 
to communicate, has led to its use in what is called an improper 
or figurative sense. This however is only one of many causes, 
which have contributed to produce the same effect. Most of the 
imagery of conversation, and of poetry, may be attributed to the 
— which results from discerning, and denoting, the resem- 
lances which exist among the various objects of nature, and 
the analogies which may be traced between the worlds of matter 
and of mind. What is spiritual is apprehended more distinctly 
and steadily when connected, by simile or metaphor, with what 
is sensible. And, on the other hand, these lower objects become 
more interesting when associated with those of a higher nature. 
Figurative language is also frequently recommended by its brevity, 


* Continued from page 243. 
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its power of suggestion, and its fitness for restricting attention to 
those parts, or aspects, of a subject, which we desire should be 
alone regarded. Things visible, when once used as signs of 
things invisible, become moreover the memorials of them; and 
they thus serve to secure the remembrance of the truths which 
they were at first employed merely to represent. These are some 
of the advantages attending the use of imagery; and they will 
account for the figurative style which prevails m many parts of 
the sacred volume. 

When symbols are employed for general communication, and 
not as secret signs, they correspond to the more common figures of 
speech. They result from the same causes; they are designed for 
the same ends; and they are, consequently, regulated by the same 
laws. We do not know any reason for regarding the symbols of 
this book, or of any other portion of Scripture, as arbitrary signs, 
intelligible only to the initiated. The difficulty, which we may 
sometimes find in determining the meaning of a symbol, is similar 
to what is often experienced in the interpretation of metaphors. 
In both cases it is occasioned by our ignorance of the principle of 
association, which would render a figure perfectly clear to others, 
though to us it may be very obscure. 

The symbols of the Bible, and nearly all its other figures, are 
analogical. The object, which is used to represent another, does 
not resemble it in its parts and properties; but it has similar 
relations to something else. Thus Christians are designated ‘the 
salt of the earth,’ and the ‘light of the world,’ because they have 
the same relation to what is spiritual, which these things have to 
what is material. Now from the nature of analogical figures it is 
evident that, in most cases, they must be of a general character, and 
be equally applicable to a multitude of different objects. Whena 
balance is used as a symbol for equity, a sword for war, and an 
earthquake or eclipse for political calamities, the signification of 
such figures must necessarily be general. They cannot by them- 
selves denote any one act of justice, or any single invading army, 
or any particular revolution of government. Symbols may be 
used, as general terms frequently are, with a particular reference. 
But if so, something must be added to the general character of the 
symbol, in order to indicate its special application. 

There has been very little difference of opinion respecting the 
general meaning of the symbols of the Apocalypse ; but there has 
been almost every pousible: diveriity of judgment, in reference to 
their particular application. This is not surprising, since many 
have altogether neglected to enquire,—How a general sign may 
receive a more definite signification? And the various means 
which may be employed for this end seem often to have been 
taken up, rather because they favoured some theory, than because 
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there was any just ground for preference. Where one principle of 
interpretation failed, another was tried; and the result so obtained 
could not but be most inconsistent and unsatisfactory. 

There are three methods by which the special reference of the 
general significance of a symbol may be indicated. The first is 
the association with it of explicit verbal statements. The second, 
the addition to it of some characteristic peculiarities. The third, 
the connexion of the writer with some particular period or place, 
and the order of arrangement. The several means of fixing the 
reference of a symbol may, for convenience, be named, the verdal, 
the pictorial, and the chronological. To determine which of these 
should be preferred in the interpretation of the Apocalypse, we 
should consider, which is best adapted to the end proposed,— 
which is most sanctioned by previous prophetic usage,—and which 
accords most clearly and regularly with the several visions of this 
book. We think it will appear that, on every account, the pic- 
torial and the chronological methods are inadmissible ; and that 
the verbal method only is supported by every argument which is 
applicable to the subject. 

The connexion of verbal statements with symbolical represen- 
tations is obviously the most simple and certain way of rendering 
them definite, or indicating their application. In this manner 
many of the ancient symbolical prophecies, which would otherwise 
be general, are made particular; being accompanied by a declara- 
tion that they refer to Israel, to Babylon, to Egypt, and so on. 
Now the Apocalypse, in addition to its many symbols, has many 
explicit verbal statements. From the nature of the case, and from 
the practice of the ancient prophets, it might be inferred, that 
whatever particularity belonged to these predictions would be found 
in these definite verbal statements, rather than in the indefinite 
symbolical representations. With this conclusion the visions we 
have already considered exactly coincide. For the application of 
the first and second introductory visions is shown by the declara- 
tions which are connected with the descriptions. And that of the 
first and second series, is shown in the same manner;—by the 
mention in the one case of ‘the tribes of the children of Israel,’ 
and in the other of those who ‘worship demons, and idols of gold, 
of silver, of copper, of stone, and of wood.’ 

The pictorial method of defining symbols appears to be ill 
adapted to its supposed end. For the additions made to a symbol 
to render it specially appropriate must be either in accordance 
with its general character, or alien from it. In the one case they 
might be regarded as merely augmenting its general significance ; 
in the other they would necessarily, in some measure, lessen its 
impressiveness. Then few additions could be thus made to a 
symbol, which would designate any person or country; since that 
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which on some accounts would be especially appropriate to one, 
would on other accounts be equally appropriate to another. 
We do not know of a single instance, either in the Old Testament 
or the New, where this mode of specification has been adopted. 
From the common laws of association, the figures used in con- 
nexion with different subjects are usually very appropriate to 
them. But this special appropriateness is no where constant ; and 
it no where appears designed to indicate the special application of 
symbols and statements, which would otherwise be general. The 
unfitness of this plan for defining prophecy appears from the 
diversity of interpretation to which it has given rise. Some of 
these visions are admitted to be only general in their significance; 
others are alleged to be pictorially appropriate only to particular 
objects ; but we have no rule whereby to distinguish the former 
from the latter. Figurative details, which certainly do enhance 
the general import of the symbol, are also regarded as pointing 
out its special reference; yet there is no proof that this also was 
intended. Then the ways in which portions of a symbol are made 
to refer to particular objects are very various. Here it is sup- 
posed a reference is made to ancestral origin ; there to local posi- 
tion: in one place an object is described as it is; in another 
as it ought to be: one scene represents an event im its own cha- 
racter; another by allusion to that of its contrary. That the 
interpretations thus obtained should be very different, might be 
easily anticipated. From a principle so loose in itself, and so 
loosely applied, any conjecture may receive some plausible support, 
but no sure conclusions can ever be obtained. 

The chronological method is often used as subsidiary to the 
pictorial. When a symbol has no special appropriateness, its ap- 
plication is inferred from its position in the series. So a vision, 
which has nothing in it peculiarly appropriate to some particular 
event, is said to predict it exclusively, because it follows another 
vision which is supposed to refer to a preceding event. Now to 
justify this mode of reasoning, three things must be shown. 
First, that the series is chronological ;—second, that the intervals 
correspond to certain periods ;—and third, that there are some 
known points from which we may reckon onwards. But none of 
these things can be proved. A reference to the vision which precedes 
the opening of the seventh seal, and to that which follows the 
blowing of the seventh trumpet, will suffice to show that the 
arrangement of the visions cannot be chronological: since the first 
of these evidently refers to what is consequent on the judgment of 
the last day; and the last, no less clearly and certainly, refers to 
the period when the dead are to be judged, and all who fear God 
will receive their reward. Again, there is nothing in most of 
the visions to intimate whether the interval between the predicted 
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events be ten years, or ten thousand. And where any periods 
of time are mentioned, they are always of a general character; 
while the supposition that in any instance a day stands for a year, 
is purely hypothetical, and equally unsatisfactory, whether esti- 
mated by the laws of language, or by the facts of history. And 
lastly, the point from which any of the series should be computed, is 
also unknown, unless we reckon from the date of the Apocalypse, so 
that the whole system appears to be in every part purely con- 
jectural. 

Geographical considerations are sometimes employed to support 
an interpretation ; but without any apparent rule. At one time a 
country is indicated by its natural features and productions; at 
another by its political relations. Nothing can be more arbitrary 
than the way in which such references are used. We are taken 
northward, southward, eastward, westward, over seas and countries, 
now having the prospect of a whole continent, and now only of 
one district ; and for all these wanderings and limitations, the only 
evident reason is the exigency of some theory, which cannot be 
made to accord with facts, unless this strange licence be allowed. 
The geographical position of the apostle at Patmos is thought 
to show that the predictions of this book refer to the Roman 
Empire; yet, very inconsistently, the visions are supposed to 
relate to the western portion, rather than to the eastern. The 
only reason for this which we can discover is, that though the 
writer of the Apocalypse belonged to the east, most of the com- 
mentators have belonged to the west. But whatever influence the 
geographical position of the author might justly have on the 
interpretation of a book, we do not see how the geographical 
position of the reader can be of much consequence. 

We therefore conclude that the general meaning of these sym- 
bols is not made definite by the introduction of pictorial details, 
specially appropriate to particular objects; nor by the mere posi- 
tion of the symbol in the series. These methods are not adapted 
to secure their supposed end: they have not the sanction of Scrip- 
ture usage: nor are they applicable to these visions. But verbal 
statements are confirmed by all these considerations, as the only 
proper mode of giving definiteness to a general symbol. We shall 
therefore regard this method only, and shall take the general 
signification of the symbol, as suggested by ordinary associations, 
to be the whole of its meaning, wherever words do not give to it 
a definiteness which it could not possess alone. 

The commencement of a new series of visions, after the seventh 
trumpet, is indicated by the difference in the subjects and the 
style of the composition. This part of the Apocalypse, which 
extends from the twelfth to the twentieth chapter, presents many 
difficulties. It contains a greater variety of subjects, and has more 
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lyrical pieces, than the other parts; but it is very similar in its 
general plan. And its peculiarities of arrangement may be ex- 
plained by the peculiar nature of the subject now referred to. 

The seven vessels of plagues form the central subject of the 
third series of judgments, and correspond to the seven seals, and 
the seven trumpets. With these visions of woe, which are described 
in the sixteenth chapter, other visions are immediately connected, 
resembling the introductory and conclusory visions of the two 
preceding series. The introductory visions are given in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth chapters, and the conclusory in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth chapters, and part of the nineteenth. This section 
of the book, from chap. xiv. ver. 6 to chap. xix. ver. 10, refers to the 
doom of those who are described as worshippers of the beast, and 
especially to those who are represented under the figures of a 
harlot, and of a great city called Babylon. These are exhibited in 
contrast to a different class of persons, who are afterwards repre- 
sented under the figures of a bride, and of another city, called the 
New Jerusalem. The Jewish church was designated an adulteress 
whenever it forsook the worship and service of its God; and this 
figure so frequently occurs in the Old Testament prophecies, that 
the same designation in a New Testament prophecy would easily 
be understood. It is most appropriately applied to those who, 
under the Christian dispensation, correspond to the apostate church 
of Israel. As the visions of the seven seals and trumpets refer to 
a class of persons religiously, and not merely politically, distin- 
guished from others,—the Jews and the heathen,—so we conclude 
that the visions of these vessels of woe, refer to the remaining 
class,—and principally to those who, though they bear the name, 
have not the character, of the church of Christ. 

That there would be a great apostacy from the faith was predicted 
both by our Lord and his apostles. Its causes and character, its 
temporary prevalence, and final destruction, were not altogether 
unknown to the early Christians. But they needed much admoni- 
tion and encouragement to prepare them for events so different 
from their former expectations, and for trials more perilous, if not 
more painful, than what they had hitherto endured. Before the 
visions of judgment on the votaries of the world and the apostates 
of the Christian church are exhibited, a most instructive and 
impressive view is given of the causes of this apostacy. The great 
adversaries of the church of Christ are represented in the symbols 
of the twelfth and thirteenth chapters. Their character and their 
first opposition to Christ and to his church are set forth in these 
two preliminary visions. And then, after the doom of the apostates 
has been shown, these adversaries are again brought forward, and 
their complete overthrow is described in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth chapters. ‘This series closes with a vision of the judgment of 
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the last day, which, having been referred to at the close of the 
two other series, is here more fully exhibited. The whole of 
this part of the prophecy may be regarded as consisting,— 
first, of preliminary visions, respecting the nature of the ad- 
versaries of the church of Christ, and the victory of the first 
Christians,—secondly, of visions of judgment on worldly men, 
especially on apostates,—and thirdly, of supplementary visions 
concerning the doom of the adversaries. It may also be con- 
veniently studied in five sections :—1. Preliminary visions, chap. 
xii. xiii. xiv. 1—5. 2. Introductory to visions of judgment, 
chap. xiv. 6, xv. xvi. 1. 3. Visions of judgment, chap. xvi. 4. 
Conclusory visions, chap. xvii. xviii. xix. 1—10. 5. Supplementary, 
respecting the beast and the false prophet, Satan, and the final 
judgment, chap. xix. 10—xx. At present we shall confine our 
attention to the three preliminary visions, which are described, 
the first in the twelfth, the second in the thirteenth, and the third 
in the beginning of the fourteenth chapter. 

The figure of a woman appeared in the sky, surrounded with a 
glory like that of the sun,—the moon was beneath her feet, and a 
crown of stars was on her head. She was near the season of 
child-birth, and waited in suffering for the hour of her delivery. 
Then the form of a large red dragon was seen, with many horns 
and heads. The tail of the huge monster swept away a third of 
the stars, and cast them to the earth. He stood waiting to devour 
the expected child, the heir of universal dominion; but he is 
disappointed of his prey. He who was born to be the ruler of all 
nations is raised to the throne of God, which no foe can approach ; 
and she of whom he was born is removed to a desert place for an 
appointed time, where her safety and sustenance are provided for 
by God. Chap. xii. 1—6. 

The description which is here given of One born into the world, 
exposed to great peril, and then exalted to supreme dignity and 
power, would suggest to all familiar with the Old Testament pro- 
phecies the language of Isaiah— 


‘ Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given, 
And the government shall be upon his shoulder.’* 


This application of the symbol is further confirmed by the intro- 
duction from the Psalms of the words which predict the reign of 
the Messiah— 
‘He shall rule them with an iron sceptre.’} 
The interpretation of the woman is necessarily connected with 
that of the child, and is also confirmed by the usage of Scripture. 
The church of God is often described as a bride and mother.t She 


* Tsaiab ix. 6. + Psa. ii. 9. * Isaiah liv. 
VOL. III, 
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is here represented with the emblems of celestial glory, showing 
what is her real dignity, even when afflicted upon the earth. He 
who is the chief adversary of Christ and of the church of God can 
be no other than Satan, as he is in the next scene expressly styled. 
By a period of suffermg the church was prepared for the mani- 
festation of the Saviour. He was born under the law, and became 
the son of the Jewish church, though he was to be the Lord of the 
world. From his birth to his death he was the object of Satan’s 
malice ; but he completely triumphed over the enemy. And when 
he ascended on high, leaving his church for a while to endure 
privations and persecutions, she was not forsaken ; but provision 
was made by her Lord for her protection and her welfare. 

In the next scene a conflict is described as taking place in the 
celestial regions. The great dragon, who is here named the Old 
Serpent, the Devil, and Satan,—he and all the evil spirits, his 
associates, are driven from heaven by the good angels under their 
mighty leader. Then a song of exultation is raised on account of 
his expulsion. He was present in heaven only as the accuser of 


the servants of God on earth. He sought, but in vain, to obtain ~ 


their condemnation. In the supreme tribunal of the universe 
they are acquitted ; and are declared to be victorious, on account 
of their Redeemer’s sacrifice, and for their confidence in him, and 
constancy in his service. Heaven is summoned to rejoice because, 
God’s acceptance of his people being now declared, the salvation 
and kingdom of Christ will be extended on the earth. Yet to men 
there will still be occasion for sorrow. He who cannot prevail 
against the followers of Christ, to obtain their condemnation by 
God, will strive to effect their ruin in other ways, and by the agency 
of men. Chap. xii. 7—12. 

Here the verbal statements, which follow the battle scene, 
furnish its interpretation. The representation of good and evil 
angels, the friends and foes of man, as engaged in warfare in 
heavenly places on his account, and of the latter, as entirely 
defeated and overthrown,—is a symbol well fitted to exhibit the 
change which takes place in man’s relation to the Divine govern- 
ment, in consequence of the mediation of the Son of God. Spiritual 
and heavenly things are shadowed forth by those which are 
material and earthly. Yet the meaning of the symbol would not 
be definite without the explanation which is furnished by the 
accompanying song of praise. ‘Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God who justifies. Who is he that 
condemns? It is Christ who died, yea, rather, who is risen again, 
who is even at the right hand of God?* Therefore it is said, ‘ the 


* Rom. viii. 33, 34 
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accuser of our brethren is expelled: and they overcame him by the 
blood of the Lamb 

The third scene exhibits the dragon as pursuing the woman. 
She is furnished with the means of flight, and escapes from his 
power. He then casts from his mouth a stream of water, thus, 
if it were possible, to destroy her; but the earth absorbs the 
stream, and she is preserved. He then devises means for the 
destruction of her offspring, who are described as those ‘ who 
observe the commandments of God, and retain the testimony of 
Jesus’ Chap. xii. 13—17. 

The attempt of the dragon first to devour, and then to over- 
whelm, the object of his hatred, are signs of the various means 
whereby Satan sought to injure the church, when the Saviour 
himself was no longer subject to temptation. And the eagle’s 
wings wherewith the woman flew to the desert, and the opening of 
the earth that the destructive waters might be swallowed up, are 
- signs of the various ways in which the safety of the church of 
Christ was secured, after his resurrection. These signs may be 
appropriate to the dangers and deliverances of the church in other 
ages and countries ; but they appear to be used here with a special 
reference. They are parts of the symbol which represents the 
church of which the Saviour of mankind was born; and this 
church is distinguished at the close from the rest of the disciples 
of Christ. Here then, again, we have represented the safety of 
that part of the Jewish nation which was the true Israel of God,— 
the hundred and forty-four thousands who were sealed. This 
church was the same before the birth of Christ, and subsequently, 
when it rose from the low privileges of the old covenant to the high 
privileges of the new. After the ascension of the Lord it was 
exposed to direct persecution, and to the general calamities whieh 
came upon the Jewish nation ; but from both causes of destruction 
it was rescued by the power and providence of God. The converted 
Jews regarded collectively were the first Christian church, the 
mother of all the churches. This church soon disappears from the 
page of history, but not because it was destroyed. It became 
many churches in all countries, where the Christians, being 
scattered, bore with them the Gospel of salvation, and drew many 
to the obedience of the faith. Upon these churches of Christ 
throughout the world the same trials soon came, which the Chris- 
tians in Judea were first called to experience. 

These three scenes afford most important imstruction, in a very 
impressive manner. What can be more adapted to awaken the 
servants of God to vigilance than the view here given of their great 
adversary, who, far more terrible than a roaring lion, goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour? And what, at the same time, can 
be more fitted to reconcile them to their conflicts with the evil one, 
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than the remembrance of their Lord’s temptations and victory,— 
the assurance of their acceptance by God, through the merit of the 
Saviour’s sacrifice, and their association with him,—and the con. 
sideration of the safety and comfort which the first Christian 
church enjoyed, under the Divine protection and favour? Thus 
regarded, the connexion of these scenes appears to be most just; 
and their relation to the subsequent visions is most appropriate. 

The second of the preliminary visions contains, like the first, two 
principal objects. A symbolical representation is given of the two 
chief agencies employed by Satan in his opposition to the disciples 
of Christ. First, a baat is seen arising from the sea with many 
heads and horns; crowns are placed on his horns, the emblems of 
power; and on his heads are title of blasphemy, claiming a dignity 
and authority due to God only. The natures of the fiercest and 
most formidable animals are combined in him, for he resembles a 
panther, a bear, and a lion. Chap. xii. 1, 2. 

The general significance of this description is obvious. Brute 
power and ferocity, opposed to the government of God and the 
welfare of men, are clearly indicated. But there is nothing to 
restrict the symbol to any one person, or nation, or country, or age. 
The position of the crowns on the horns is so peculiar, that it 
probably should be regarded as significant; and it may well 
inte that the dominion here represented is sustained only by 
orce. 

After the description of this beast, some account is given of his 
operations. He obtained al] his might and authority from the 
dragon; and, though one of his heads seemed mortally wounded, 
he was speedily healed. He soon acquired an extensive dominion, 
and through him the homage of men was virtually rendered to 
Satan; for the authority of the beast was acknowledged, merely 
because his power could not be resisted. His arrogant and 
impious pretensions are allowed to prevail for an appointed time, 
during which he oppresses the servants of God, and draws to his 
government men in every land, they only excepted who are the 
chosen followers of Christ. Chap. xiii. 3—8. 

In this narrative the characteristics indicated by the previous 
description are developed. We behold earthly power in sub- 
servience to the dominion of Satan, and in opposition to the king- 
dom of Christ. After a repulse, apparently fatal, but from which 
it soon recovers, this power gains a dominion almost universal, but 
of limited duration. Its rule is marked by impiety in reference to 
God, oppression in reference to men. All bow to the authority of 
force but the faithful disciples of Christ. The power of the world, 
especially that of governments, appears to be represented by this 
symbol, as the second and subordinate enemy of the church. The 
hostile power referred to is distinguished as that which wears the 
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crown, and wields the sword. It is unnecessary to show that 
the governments of the world have been very generally the adver- 
saries of the kingdom of our Lord. Prophecy and history both 
teach the same lesson. “The kings of the earth stood up, and the 
rulers were gathered together, against the Lord, and against his 
Christ.* When the first persecuting government, that of Judea, 
was overthrown, it might naturally be expected that this form of 
opposition would cease. But worldly power has many heads, and 
when the rulers of the Jews could no longer subdue the minds 
of men, and assail the church of Christ, the rulers of other lands 
soon engaged in the same evil work. In every country might has 
been worshipped instead of right; and they who would not bow to 
its dictates have been persecuted to death. The universality of 
dominion which is attributed to the beast, is inconsistent with the 
supposition that any one temporal government is exclusively referred 
to. The witnesses of Christ, mentioned in the eleventh chapter, 
are described as becoming the prey of the beast. And the general 
character of each of these symbols confirms the conclusion, that the 
reference is not in either to any particular individuals; but in the 
one, to the church in general: and in the other, to persecuting 
governments in general. 

At the close of this description there are a few admonitory state- 
ments, which are also explanatory of the symbol. It is said that 
they who make others captives, will themselves become captives; 
that they who slay with the sword, will be themselves thus slain; and 
that therefore the saints should retain their constancy and fidelity. 
Chap. xiii. 9, 10. 

All Christians are thus reminded of the shortness of that 
triumph which force secures, and of the sure retribution which 
awaits those who confide in it; that so they may be encouraged in 
resisting, but be withheld from using, the weapons of this warfare. 
They are taught that persecution is the trial of their constancy and 
fidelity to Him whose kingdom is not of this world; who did not 
employ force for the advancement of his cause, but submitted to 
the violence of his adversaries, and by the patient endurance of 
wrong obtained the most glorious victory. In these statements 
there is nothing to restrict the application of the symbol to any one 
worldly power. On the contrary, their general character confirms 
the conclusion, that all persecuting governments are alike referred 
to. They seem designed to prepare Christians, of every country 
and of every age, for the seasons of persecution which might come 
upon them; that when all others yielded obedience to the dictates 
of earthly power, they might continue faithful to their heavenly 
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King. We are taught that they, who in religion respect might 
rather than right, are virtually the worshippers of Satan, and not 
of God; and that their prosperity cannot continue. 

The next symbol presents another adversary to the church of 
Christ. A beast appears of gentle aspect, but of cruel nature, 
with the horns of a lamb, and the voice of a dragon. He is 
entirely subservient to the power represented in the preceding 
symbol, and he gives aid by the performance of false miracles, 

e not only supports directly the power of the first beast—worldly 
governments hostile to the cause of Christ,—but he also persuades 
the people to produce another agency of impiety and oppression, — 
an image of the beast. This too receives homage, and exercises 
power ; not however that of the sword, but that of social privation 
and popular violence. From the protection and privileges of 
society they were to be excluded, who refused to be the subjects of 
this unrighteous authority. Chap. xiii. 11—17. 

In this representation fraud appears as the ally of force. The 
false prophet, for so he is subsequently designated, is the friend of 
the persecuting potentate. Religious deception is employed to 
give support to civil despotism. Such is evidently the general 
meaning of the symbol; and the facts of history agree too well 
with what is here predicted. Moreover, a corrupt priesthood could 
not be satisfied with merely strengthening the power of civil 
government, in its opposition to the kingdom of Christ. It has 
commonly succeeded in seducing the people to set up another 
tyranny besides that of their rulers,—a tyranny of popular opinion. 

he persecution of governments has usually been seconded, and 
even exceeded, by that of the priests and the mob. An image of 
the beast has been set up in every land; and that to which popular 
opinion has given birth, priestly influence has given power. 
So the craft of false teachers, and the credulity of a superstitious 
people, have co-operated with tyrannical governments, increasing 
their power, and forming other means of oppressing mankind, and 
opposing the church of Christ. 

Thus these two symbols exhibit the power of persecuting 
governments, founded on force, and exercised by the sword; and 
the power of false pricsthoods, founded on delusion, and exercised 
by the various means of social injury. These are represented as 
the two chief agencies employed by Satan in his conflict with the 
church. But as there is nothing to restrict the former symbol, 
so there is nothing to restrict the latter. It may apply to the 
Roman priesthood, to the Greek priesthood, and to many other 
priesthoods ; whatever may be their religious or political designa- 
tion. But it applies to them only so far as they have given 
support by superstition to an unjust government; and have pro- 
duced among the people a readiness to join with their rulers in 
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cuting those who acknowledged no other authority in religion 
but that of Christ. 

At the close of the account given of the first beast we have some 
admonitory statements; and similar statements are introduced 
after the account of the second beast. There is, however, an 
important difference in the character of these statements cor- 
responding to that of the symbols, to which they are appended. 
The employment by a civil government of mere force in opposition 
to the kingdom of Christ, was an occasion for the constancy and 
fidelity of Christians. Such an adversary would be easily re- 
cognised, and it was enough therefore simply to remind of daty,— 
“Here is the patience and the faith of the saints.” But the use 
of deception by false teachers, with the opposition to Christ’s cause 
_ which popular superstition would present, was an occasion requiring 
more than constancy and fidelity. Such an adversary might 
be mistaken for a friend; and therefore there is need not only 
of patience and faith, but also of wisdom and understanding. 
Accordingly it is stated at the conclusion of this scene, that here 
there must be wisdom, and that he who has understanding should 
compute the number of the beast, which is said to be six hundred 
a and six. Chap. xiii. 18. 

e think it should have been assumed as a principle, in the con- 
sideration of this statement, that the wisdom mentioned is Chris- 
tian wisdom ;—not skill in solving enigmas, or facility in calculating 
by letters; but spiritual discernment, the knowledge of what is, and 
what is not, in accordance with the character and will of God as 
manifested in Jesus Christ. This is the only wisdom requisite for 
the Christian’s safety and success, and the only wisdom com- 
mended in this book, or in any part of the Word of God. As it 
is a Christian grace, and not corporeal hardihood, which the danger 
of the former symbol requires; so it must be a Christian grace, and 
not intellectual sagacity, which is here demanded.* We therefore 
regard the direction to compute the number of the beast, not as a 
call to arithmetical calculation, but as a figurative exhortation to 
the exercise of Christian wisdom in discovering who, according to 
this symbol, were really the foes, though perhaps professedly the 
friends, of the church of Christ. 

If it be supposed that the mystical number mentioned is the 
designation of some particular person or dynasty, we can see no 
reason why it should be referred to at all; still less why it should 
be indicated enigmatically ; and least of all why it should be 
described as presenting an occasion for the exercise of Christian 
wisdom. Any reference to a single object would be alien from the 
general character of the other predictions. Such a reference to 


* Ephesians i. 17; Colossians i. 9. 
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one which could not be safely named, would be only likely to 
attract attention and excite inquiry; while it would afford no 
better concealment than the common terms of language. An 
enigmatical reference to the Roman emperor, or dynasty, would be 
needless here, where the character of the persecutor is described ; 
for this could give little offence. If requisite anywhere, it would 
be at the close of the seventeenth chapter, where the destruction of 
the persecutor is foretold. But there the language, interpreted 
literally, points to Rome as distinctly as if it were mentioned by 
name. The number six hundred sixty and six, will furnish almost 
as many different names; so that it is entirely destitute of the 
precision required in a particular designation. And lastly, we 
have the testimony of Irenzeus, that the apostle gave no verbal 
interpretation of this number ; so that there was no esoteric and 
exoteric representation of the subject. If the Roman power was 
referred to, the disciples of John were as uninformed respecting it 
as the Roman emperors themselves. 

The harlot who is afterwards exhibited as supported by the 
beast, bears upon her forehead the name MYSTERY. The ob- 
ject thus designated was secret, but would be recognised by those 
who possessed the true wisdom. The votaries of the same beast 
are here said to bear on their hands and foreheads the number 
DCLXVI. May we not, then, conjecture that the name is the 
interpretation of the number, and that here, also, signs are ex- 
plained by words? The Hebrew letters, which are the simplest 
expression for this number that the alphabet affords, and the 
Greek word, give the same signification,—mystery or secret.* It 
is more likely that these numerals should be used by the apostle, 
than those of any other language ; and it is not unlikely that the 
number of the word denoting secret should be in common use 
instead of the word, in connexion with mystical or symbolical 
objects. According to this interpretation, the sign might be em- 
ployed without any disadvantage, even to those who did not know 
the reason of its use. For the object would be presented to them 
as secret, not less than to those who knew the verbal explanation 
of the number. We are elsewhere taught that ‘there are many 
anti-Christs”+ Here we are admonished that they only who 
have wisdom can recognise the objects in which the prediction of 
this symbol is fulfilled. 


n=—400; *=200; 0—60; Vide Ge- 
senius. DCLXVI.—1ne—MYSTHPION=SECRET. Lest any one should 
suspect us of originality in this interpretation, we beg to state that it is a 
very old one, we believe the oldest. It is confirmed by the consideration, 
that it alone would probably give rise to many other interpretations, and is 
sufficient to account for all. 

+ 1 John ii. 18. 
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The disciples of Christ were taught by their Lord himself to 
expect trials similar to those which he experienced. ‘ The servant 
is not greater than his Lord. If they persecuted me, they will 
also persecute you. They were by him fore-warned that decep- 
tion, as well as persecution, would be employed to seduce them 
from his cause. ‘ False prophets and false Christs will arise, and 
will present great signs and wonders, in order to deceive, if 
possible, even the elect’* The apostle Paul, in his epistles to 
the Thessalonians, and to Timothy,+ has referred to some general 
apostacy, promoted by deception. And in other parts of the 
New Testament, the subjects here exhibited are often mentioned. 
All Christians would know that Satan was the chief enemy 
of the church of Christ, the chief cause of the apostacy; and 
that worldly power and policy, the force of unjust govern- 
ments and the fraud of false teachers, would be the means whereby 
his evil designs would be carried into effect. But the representa- 
tion here given of those adversaries would serve to remind them, 
and all others, of these lessons, and to produce a deeper impression 
of their importance ; while at the same time suitable guidance, 
warning, and encouragement were offered to prepare them for the 
conflict. In the previous series of visions, we saw that the adver- 
saries of the church gained only a transient victory over the faith- 
ful witnesses of Christ. But in this series we see, that against 
others their success is different. Many, alas how many! become 
willingly the subjects of their dominion, and so, ultimately, the 
sharers of their doom. 

The last of the preliminary visions exhibits the servants of God 
and the disciples of Christ, who belonged to the Jewish uation, 
as associated with him in the possession of heavenly peace, 
joy, and holiness. The hundred and forty-four thousand who 
were sealed from all the tribes of Israel, now appear with the 
Saviour on Mount Zion,—not the terrestrial, from which they 
were removed, but the celestial, to which they had been 
raised. With voices loud as the sound of many waters, and sweet 
as the melody of heavenly minstrels, they utter a new song, in 
which they only can join who have been released from the sins 
and sorrows of this world. They are described as chaste, in con- 
trast to those who are guilty of spiritual fornication ; and as the 
followers of Christ, in opposition to those who are the followers of 
the beast. They are also represented as the first fruits of the 
redeemed of all nations, as the Jewish church is elsewhere repre- 
sented ; and they are declared to be without fault in the presence 
of God.t Chap. xiv. 1—5. 

Most appropriately is this cheering view of the final blessedness 

* John xv. 20; xvi. 2; Matt. xxiv. 9, 24. + 2 Thess. ii.; 1l Tim. iv, 

t Jamesi. 18; Jude 24, 25. 
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of the first Christians connected with the account given of the 
adversaries of the church. The example of our Lord himself fur. 
nishes the best encouragement to his disciples. As he endured 
temptation, and passed through suffering to glory, so must they. 
But it is an additional encouragement, of no little value, to know 
that others, the partakers of human sinfulness as well as of human 
infirmity, have been sustained in such trials as we may have to ex. 
perience, and now ‘are more than conquerors through him wholoved us? 

Thus by the description of the three great adversaries of the 
church, the chief causes of the apostacy, and by the exhibition also 
of the triumph and exaltation of Christ, of the acquittal and ac. 
ceptance of his followers, of their safety while on earth under the 
Divine protection, and of their felicity in heaven when received to 
the presence of their Lord;—the most suitable subjects are pre- 
sented, to prepare for the consideration of the scenes of judgment 
which follow; and to preserve from participation in the sins and 
woes which are there predicted. 


Ill. 
THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


THERE is no subject, about which the mind of man can be 
occupied, more sublime or more important than the existence and 
nature of the Deity. : 

It is not the sublimity of external nature, of those orbs of light 
and beauty which float along the coast of the firmament, but of 
the Hand that launched them forth into the ocean of the infinite. 
It is the sublimity of majesty and power, deepened in intensity by 
the invisible nature of its object. 

In importance, also, this subject is unsurpassed ; it is a recog- 
nition of the great central relation ; or rather of the basis of all 
relations, and the bond of all duty. It is the discovery that this 
universe is neither an orphan nor an anarchy; that there is a 
sceptre of love, a seat of judgment, and a throne of power. 

It generally happens that truths are obvious in proportion to 
their practical importance ; and it is so in the present case; ‘the 
invisible things from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made.’ Yet although 
sufficient is thus easily known to reveal to us the great duty of 
obedience, we may employ our thoughts in examining the basis of 
this practical belief ; and, if we please, may suggest other foundations 
for the same, or additional means of defending and deepening it. 

Such inquiries, however, are necessarily abstruse, and the more 
so in proportion to the nature of their objects. Among the more 
abstruse kinds of such questions, we may place the a priori argu- 
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ment for the being of God. This argument we propose to examine. 
In doing so, we shall first state its nature, and refer to the general 
application of it ; secondly, consider more in detail the argument of 
Lowman ; and conclude by presenting an a posteriori argument, from 
which we think the conclusion may be more legitimately deduced. 

I. First, then, the nature of the a priori argument. This phrase 
includes two kinds of reasoning; one is reasoning from causes to 
effects ; the other is reasoning from principles to consequences. 
One has to do with physical, the other with logical, sequence. 
Arguing from cause to effect, or physical sequence, is used in cases 
of judicial inquiry ; thus, the probability of any individual having 
injured another, is proved a priori by a reference to the ill-feeling 
of which the supposed injurer was known to be the subject : taking 
this ill-feeling as a cause, the physical sequence, that is, the injury, 
follows naturally. 

This kind of a priori argument cannot be applied to the exist- 
ence of the Deity; for if we reason from cause to effect, in order 
to arrive at the belief in Llis existence, we must regard that exist- 
ence as an effect. We cannot, therefore, pursue the method of 
physical sequence as an a priori argument in this case. We must 
then resort to the logical sequence ; that is, we must commence 
with some absolute principle, and follow it to its legitimate con- 
clusion. The process must be that of the laws of our thought, 
occupied about necessary truth, and leading to this grand inference. 
There must be no reference to facts and existence ; herein Clarke 
fails of being a priori. He begins by assuming the actual, and 
reasons from it ; his lever is without a fulcrum; his premises rest 
on his conclusion. 

But they who reason strictly a priori seek, within the central 
folds of consciousness, for the germ of an idea, that must of 
necessity expand into infinite perfection. Descartes is the most 
prominent of this school; the method consists in reasoning with a 
reference to our ideas, and in concluding that what is necessary in 
reference to them is necessary in reality: in other words, that 
all our ideas, and the relations between them, have archetypes; a 
corresponding actuality. The fallacy lies in stepping from the 
ideal into the real ; and concluding that, because from our notions 
of a square, certain inferences may be made, therefore there is in 
nature a square corresponding to our idea, and having correspond- 
ing relations : now it is true, that the only method of reasoning is 
about ideas, that these are the only mental objects; but we must 
have some reason to believe that they exist both in nature and in 
thought, before we can measure nature by the relations between 
our ideas. The reality should first be proved ; and then, whatever 
relations among our ideas evidently arise from this notion of a real 
thing, do of necessity belong to that reality ; and thus far we may 
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reason from the ideal to the actual. Thus in mathematics, from 
the necessary relations deducible from our idea of a circle, the 
conclusion, logically, is confined to this, if there be in nature a 
circle corresponding to our thoughts, it must have such properties 
as necessarily belong to this conceptional circle. The conclusion 
is hypothetical. We need a link to connect thoughts with things, 
before we can have a conclusion that is categorical. 

They, however, who adopt this theory of correspondences, are 
not chargeable with the absurdity sometimes attributed to them, 
namely, of believing that all the creations of fancy have actual 
likenesses ; they simply contend that, for the elements of these 
combinations, there must be a corresponding reality. The idea of 
God is not a compound of the imagination, but a simple and 
necessary notion; or a group of simple notions arising from the 
fundamental one of perfections. These being the necessary deduc- 
tions of reason employed on fundamental ideas, must have corre- 
sponding realities ; must be as true in nature as in thought. 

_ This doctrine is supported by the illustrations of infinite space 

and duration ; infinite space is said to be an idea we cannot but 
form, cannot escape from, its boundary being inconceivable ; hence 
they find, as a legitimate inference, its actual infinitude ; Clarke 
goes further, and infers not only its existence, but its relation of 
attribute to some infinite subject. The former conclusion is what 
we have now to do with: namely, the actual infinity of space, from 
our conceptional imability to bound it ; and hence, in like manner, 
the actual existence of the Deity, or of any other being answering 
to our necessary ideas. But these cases are not analogous; there 
is a propriety in passing from the conceptional infinity to the 
actual infinity of space ; because the idea of the infinite arises not 
from the nature of our thoughts, as exercised upon abstractions, 
but from the necessary deductions of reason employed upon 
actuality. The germ of the infinite idea is not a bare conception, 
but a fact; it is the mind considering a reality, and from the 
nature of that reality inferring its infinity. The link is obtained m 
the outset which connects thoughts with things. 

But it is not so in the present instance ; we do not start with 
the reality of a Deity, and from this reality infer its necessary 
relations ; but start from a conception,—from which conceptions 
alone can be inferred ; or our conclusion will be wider than our 
premises. Our idea of the infinity of space does not arise from the 
bare contemplation of our thoughts, but from considering the 
nature of what we regard as a real thing ; hence, whatever results 
from this nature may be affirmed of the thing itself: but in our 
abstract notions of the Deity there is not imvolved the same 
necessity for an answerable object ; these notions having no other 
relation but those they bear to each other, and to our minds. 
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They are not, therefore, to be compared with our ideas of infinite 
ace. 

Tdbnidais it may reasonably be asked, whether any do really 
possess those ideas of perfection which are said to need a corre- 
sponding reality ? Is it at all possible that we should comprehend 
infinite perfection? If, therefore, we must have an archetype to 
match our ideas, this archetype will not be a perfect being, since 
our ideas of him are not perfect. Reasoning from the ideal to the 
actual, would serve, therefore, rather to disprove than to prove the 
existence of a God. In addition, our ideas are often more perfect 
than the reality ; as in mathematical diagrams, our notion of them 
is perfect, but there never yet was a perfect square or a perfect 
triangle. This doctrine, that all our ideas have corresponding 
objects, is consistent in those who regard all our thoughts as 
transformed sensations ; and who may therefore properly argue for 
a reality answering to our conceptions. But this theory cannot 
be held by those who advance the a priori argument ; for if so, 
they assume that the Deity has been an object of perception, and 
thus become the object of conception: which removes both the 
necessity and the possibility of an a priori argument. 

We have said, then, that this a priori method of reasoning 
includes physical and logical sequence; that is, reasoning from 
cause to effect, and from principles to consequences ; that only the 
latter can be applied to the present question, and that it fails, inas- 
much as it assumes that the actual must correspond to the ideal. 

II. Having thus briefly glanced at the general nature of the 
a priori argument, we proceed to examine more minutely the par- 
ticular application of it by Lowman. 

Lowman is mentioned by Mackintosh as one of the most inge- 
nious scholars of Clarke ; and this argument of his forms one of a 
series of ‘scarce and celebrated tracts,’ lately republished. 

Perhaps no reasoning was ever set forth with such a formidable 
array of definitions and axioms, formally arranged like entrench- 
ments before a desperate army. One who has looked into Euclid, 
and who still retains his school associations, might fear, on opening 
this book, that he was about to be put through the ‘elements’ again ; 
its definitions, axioms, and postulates look so immoveable. 

To the definitions we can object nothing, since, if they are clear, 
and are closely kept in view, an author can always choose his own. 
In axioms, however, he has not this license. Our author has three 
axioms, to which, in the course of his argument, he frequently 
refers. 1. All effects must have a cause. 2. Everything is where 
it acts. 8. Nothing has no affections or attributes. 

The first is simply an explanation of a word; an effect being 
simply that which has a cause, of course every effect must have 
one, The terms are correlates, and the axiom is a truism. The third 
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is an imperfect definition of nothing. The second is not true ; for 
nothing acts where it is; at least so they tell us, that in physics at 
least, bodies act at sensible or insensible distances. 

The following are his propositions :— 

1. Existence is possible. 2. All possible existence is either 
contingent or necessary. 3. Some existence is necessary if some 
existence is possible. 4. Necessary existence must be eternal. 5. 
Necessary existence must be wherever existence is possible, that is, 
must be infinite. 6. There can be but one necessarily existent 
Being. 7. The unity of God may be proved by an a priori argu- 
ment. 8. The one necessarily existent Being must have all possible 
perfections. 9. Contingent existence is possible. 10. The one 
necessary Being is a free agent. 11. Matter is not a necessary 
but a contingent being. 12. Creation is possible. 

We shall examine each of the propositions in order. 1. Exist- 
ence is possible. There are two senses in which the term possible 
may be used: a thing may be possible in conception, that is, con- 
sistent with the laws of our thought; and yet not be possible in 
fact ; in other words, we may be able to imagine it, and it is so far 
possible ; or, there may be causes in existence sufficient to produce 
it; then it is possible actually. In one case, we may say that it is 
possible physically ; in the other, that it is possible metaphysically. 
But to argue from metaphysical to physical possibility, is a fallac 
of the same kind as reasoning from the ideal to the actual ; which 
we have already endeavoured to explain and refute. Lowman does 
this unconsciously ; by keeping to the same word, he imagines he 
has kept to the same thing, and, therefore, from proving the pos- 
sibility of existence in a metaphysical sense, he concludes, and 
reasons from his conclusion, as if he had proved its physical 
possibility. 

But it we do not start with assuming that existence is actual, 
we can only prove that it is possible in conception, not that it is 
possible in reality, z.e., that it may be thought of, not that it can be 
produced. 

Metaphysical possibility, therefore, will never prove actuality ; 
and hence is worthless; whilst physical possibility is needless, 
since it starts with assuming the existence of adequate causes. 
That Lowman took advantage of this ambiguity will appear from 
his third proposition ; and we pass on to this, because the second 
is rather a matter of convenient classification than a link in a chain 
of reasoning. The third proposition then is, that some existence 
is necessary if some is possible. Now if the term possible is here 
employed physically, merely to assert the existence of adequate 
causes, it is a manifest petitio principii ; since the existence of these 
causes is what should be placed in the conclusion, not assumed in the 
premises. But if the term be employed mataphysically, that is, to 
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denote the conceivableness of existence ; then no conclusion will 
follow, for nothing but the law of our minds is required to render 
existence conceivable. Again, the term necessary here is used in a 
relative sense, not to denote what is in itself absolutely necessary ; 
but what is required to produce something else: and yet the conelu- 
sion respecting a necessary Being, which he arrives at through 
this fortunate ambiguity, is used in a similarly ambiguous manner, 
to reach another conclusion. He uses the word possible in two 
senses, and thus proves that some is necessary ; next he employs 
the term srs ho two senses, and thence proves that the neces- 
7 Being must be eternal. 

n the third proposition he obtains a relative necessity, and in 
the fourth, he argues as if he had proved this necessity to be 
absolute. The fourth proposition is, that ‘this necessary Being 
must be eternal ;? now what is necessary in itself, that is, what 
cannot but be, must of course be eternal; but we have as yet had 
no proof of the existence of such a Being. We have only con- 
cluded legitimately for a relative necessity, that is, if existence be 
physically possible, which has not been proved, then it is relatively 
necessary that there be some adequate cause. 

But if we deny the physical possibility, there is no relative 
necessity. What is absolutely necessary must be eternal; what is 
relatively necessary need not be; it was a relative orie concluded 
about in the third proposition ; therefore the fourth, being founded 
on that, should only have reference to the same kind of relation: 
and then it will be untrue, for a relatively necessary Being need 
not be eternal, since the relations to which it is necessary may not 
be eternal. 

The fifth proposition, that ‘ necessary existence must be wherever 
existence is possible,’ is founded on the same ambiguity: in one 
sense this proposition is true, namely, that wherever existence is 
physically possible, there must be a cause relatively necessary to 
that existence ; but the actual possible has not been proved, and 
absolute necessity cannot be proved. For this proposition to have 
been founded on the previous conclusions, it should have been 
stated thus: wherever existence is conceivable,—for this is all that 
had been proved,—wherever existence is conceivable some existence 
is necessary; and thus stated, the proposition is plainly an instance 
of non sequitur. 

Sixth proposition. ‘There can be but one necessarily existent 
Being ;’ here necessary existence is changed for a necessary Being, 
including intelligence, personality, and all the other attributes of 
mind. But necessary existence of any kind has not been proved ; 
much less, that of a necessarily existing mind or intellect. 

Before, therefore, we prove that there can be but one, we should 
at least prove that there is one. The argument by which Lowmau 
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proves that there can be but one, is as follows: if there be two 
distinct Beings, they must differ from each other, either in the 
nature, or in the manner of their existence ; but they do not differ 
in their nature, each being necessary ; nor can they differ in their 
perfections, each having the perfections of a necessary Being ; they 
are, therefore, one and the same, since they do not differ from each 
other. 

Here the word same is used in two senses, both as meaning 
likeness and identity. For, having proved them to be the same, 
that is, like each other; he concludes that they are the same, that 
is, identical. These ambiguities serve to hide two assumptions, 
first, that partial similarity is perfect similarity ; second, that 
perfect similarity is identity, or oneness of substance. 

The seventh proposition is, ‘The unity of God may be proved 
a priori.’ For it is proved from the nature and essential properties 
of necessary existence; and to prove from primary attributes, is 
to prove a priori. 

This proposition is not a link in the chain of reasoning, but simply 
a remark on its nature, and, therefore, should rather stand as an 
introductory observation. And in the next place, it is untrue, for, 
so far.as his argument is concerned, he has not proved necessary 
existence ; nor yet that this necessary existence is the Deity. 

The eighth proposition is, ‘This one necessarily existing Being 
must have all possible perfections.’ This is doubtless true, but 
such a necessary Being has not yet been demonstrated. 

Proposition ninth. ‘Contingent existence is possible.” Lowman 
defines contingent existence as being that which either may be, or 
may not be, without involving a contradiction. 

This proposition is true in one sense and false in another. A thing 
may be conceived as either here or annihilated ; but if it actually 
exist there must be a cause which renders it physically necessary, 
though metaphysically contingent. 

Eleventh proposition. ‘ Matter is not a necessary but a con- 
tingent being.’ All this may be true, but it will be soon enough to 
consider the properties of matter, when the premises we started 
from have led us to it. 

Twelfth proposition. ‘Creation is possible;’ for contingent 
existence is possible. We saw how far the eleventh was true ; and 
the same remarks hold if this creation is physically possible, if there 
be a Creator, but not without ; it is conceivable, whether there be 
a Creator or not; so that actual possibility implies the very Being 
we would argue to; and so is not needed ; whilst conceivableness 
neither involves such a Being, nor leads us to him, and so is 
useless. 

It may also be observed, that this array of propositions, defini- 
tions, &e., serves but to connect two identical statements, namely, 
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that ‘existence is possible,’ and the conclusion, that ‘creation is 
possible.’ 

When a man ends a wearisome journey, by coming to where he 
started from, he will not appear to have profited much, but we 
will say nothing of this, since we have been following him, and 
must only content ourselves with the orthodox sentiment, that 
exercise is profitable, though a walk may serve no other end. 

III. Having considered the nature of the a priori argument in 
general, and the particular application of it by Lowman, we pro- 
pose to consider, in this third part, the argument a posteriori, 
which appears to us more conclusive, and, at the same time, more 
adapted to our vulgar capacity. Philosophy has been said to be 
the knowledge of the causes of things; in accordance with this 
definition, then, we say that, without the hypothesis of a Deity, 
there can be no understanding of the cause of anything; and, 
therefore, no philosophy. 

Whatever falls short of a Deity may enumerate, and classify, 
but it cannot explain; it is science—a mere acquaintance with 
phenomena, not philosophy—an explanation of them. 

Science connects together analogous facts, and, arranging them 
in order, calls this order a law ; but it unravels nothing. Additional 
facts are not additional explanations, but additional mysteries; a 
thousand cases of the action of gravity will leave the first case 
unexplained. They are links, and may be bound together into a 
chain, but will still need support. So it is with all science, and 
with all pretended philosophy that does not include a Deity; it 
can enumerate, but cannot explain ; it can give a list of effects, but 
can adduce no cause. Yet men seem to think that when they 
have marshalled their difficulties, when a disciplined army is arrayed 
against them, they have not so much to fear as from an unguided 
and disorderly rabble. 

Promiscuous phenomena are inexplicable, but let them discover 
some analogy, find that cases agree, and may be ranked side by 
side,—then the whole is at once explained. 

This method of explanation is the grand secret of Monsieur 
Comte’s philosophy, and which he employs in his gigantic effort 
to place science on the throne of God. He reasons thus :—the 
human mind passes through three stages; the first is theological, 
in which all events are ascribed to supernatural agencies; this 
theological state slides gradually from innumerable spiritual agen- 
cies to the belief of one God. Then we advance from Deism into 
the metaphysical state ; when, instead of accounting for things by 
the intervention of a Deity, we ascribe them to certain laws; and, 
as the last process during this stage, we refer all things to one 
great agent, called Nature. From this metaphysical state, we 
advance to the Positive, in which we find, by a reference of facts 
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to a general law, that explanation which is in vain sought for in 
the ideas of God or Nature: the general law to which all science 
seems to tend, being the law of gravitation, which is henceforth 
to be regarded as the only law of the Universe, and the ultimate 
explanation of all phenomena. 

But this conclusion about gravity, or rather this approximation 
to it, is only a sublime generalisation ;—the record of a universal 
analogy; and this agreement of cases, instead of removing the 
difficulty, only increases the wonder. It is an account of things, 
not an accounting for them. He cannot explain why the earth 
traces her annual path round the sun, but finds that other orbs do 
the same, and then all is clear. But this, we say, is science, not 
philosophy, and this is all that can be done without a Deity, 
There can only be an enumeration of corresponding effects; this 
sublime generalisation, therefore, is simply a concentration of the 
great difficulty. It enunciates a difficult problem, but leaves it 
unresolved. It gives the result of multiplied mysteries. The 
Atheist calls this abstraction God ; and thus worships the exponent 
of his ignorance. 

The grand hypothesis of a Deity, therefore, we say, is the only 
basis of philosophy; the only way of accounting for what is other- 
wise inexplicable ; He is the only vera causa. Do you say— The 
Laws of Nature ?—they are only His foot-path; they indicate 
His mode of operation; they are another name for it; they are 
accounts how things are done, not reasons why they are done. 
We need an efficient agent, to turn our science into philosophy; 
this efficient agent, this Universal Operator, is God. 

Nature is the concentration of darkness, God is the concentra- 
tion of light; Nature is the grand problem, God is the grand 
solution. He is not, as some say, the great Mystery; Nature is 
the great Mystery, God is the great explanation. 

The Phenomena, the seen, the visible, can be explained only by 
the unseen, the invisible. The production is before us, we must 
supply the artist. 

The works are seen, the Operator is hidden. Science discovers 
the relations and analogies of all phenomena,—the unity of the 
universe, in its mechanism and its laws; but whilst science thus 
discovers the golden chain of harmony which binds the universe 
together, philosophy sees that chain suspended from the throne of 
the Eternal. 

It has been said, the sun and moon keep their place in spite of 
the philosophers ; and so we may be assured, that whilst some form 
theories, and others destroy them, the great reality remains the 
same ; whilst some are affirming, and others denying, the existence, 
of Jehovah, his name still continues to be ‘I am,’ and in Him 
we still ‘live and move.’ Whilst some are sedulously employed 
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in building the foundation of His throne, He is carrying on the 
at objects of his benevolence, alike supporting those who affirm 
and those who deny His existence. 

Note on Hume’s Essay ‘Of a Particular Providence, &c. 
Mr. Hume endeavours to obviate such reasoning as the above, in 
the following manner :—Our conclusions respecting the Deity, 
should he exactly proportioned to what is seen in His works ;—we 
cannot, therefore, first infer such a Being, and then ascribe to 
Him infinite perfections, from which perfections we again calculate 
on His designs ; but must confine our theory to the bare attributes 
logically deducible from His works. A very slight index may 
serve to show wisdom in a human production, because we are not 
confined to the indication ; for finding any trace of man, we reason 
from the analogy of what we know about other men, and so can 
logically return from the cause to other effects ; but with the Deity, 
on the contrary, since we have no analogies from which to judge, 
since He is a singular cause of the universe, a singular effect, we 
must measure that cause rigidly and strictly by the effect. 

In reply, we observe—1. That philosophy which denies efficient 
causes, or anything beyond antecedence in Nature, must find its 
efficiency in the Creator; hence, all power that is developed, 
together with all the goodness, belongs to Him. 

2. Though we may not say, logically, that this power and good- 
ness are infinite, it would be more difficult to measure them, state 
their limits, or point out the boundaries ; since, therefore, there is 
a goodness and power beyond our estimate, there can be little 
fallacy in calling it infinite. 

8. It is not quite proved, that although there is a great dis- 
similarity between creature and Creator, there cannot still be 
some analogy between the works and nature of beings belonging to the 
one rank, namely, that of intelligent and moral ; they may, therefore, 
be compared together. 

4. In men’s works we may perceive the shadowing of a power 
that is not put forth ; as, in an easy letter, we perceive what might 
be done, if the whole nature were occupied. 

5. Especially does a progressive work give room to conclude 
about something higher than itself, or its present appearances. 
Both these last remarks are plainly applicable to the universe. 
We may, therefore, believe in a power to do more than is done, 
and an intention to improve upon present things. 

6. If it be said that, so far, these inferences would be admitted, 
being logical deductions from the work, it is scarcely necessary to 
add—then Mr. Hume appears more paradoxical than he really is ; 
and certainly whatever may be thought of his principle, his con- 
clusion must be abandoned, namely, that from any works we 
cannot infer any power, superior to the production, that is capable 
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of producing greater, nor yet an intention to do so. All this Me. 
Hume applies chiefly to the nature of God, as being just answer- 
able to the order and disorder in the world; and secondly, he 
applies it to our future condition, as being imaged by our present . 
one. But we should pardon this philosopher, since he 4s so modest 
as to advance this heathen doctrine, under the character of a 
heathen ; and feeling how unworthy such would be of a Christian 
se mm he introduces one of his Epicurean friends; nor does 


e address the reader,—but turns aside to the politer ears of an 
Athenian mob. 


B. G. 


DR. STROUD ON THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF THE DEATH 
OF CHRIST.* 

Ir is a remark of Foster’s, that ‘there is a great deficiency 
of what may be called conclusive writing and speaking. How sel- 
dom we feel at the end of the paragraph or discourse that some- 
thing is settled and done!’ Even before we had reached the 
conclusion of Dr. Stroud’s argument on the physical cause of the 
death of Christ, we had the satisfaction of feeling that, for our- 
selves, the question was conclusively settled. 

This able treatise consists of two parts, of which we shall attempt 
an analysis. It opens with an orderly detail of the circumstances 
of our Lord’s death, as recorded by the four evangelists. In this 
dovetailing of the different narratives, Dr. Stroud has been so 
eminently successful, as to make us wish for his projected harmony 
of the entire gospels. To the eye, it presents the appearance of a 
nicely executed literary mosaic, in which every particle of the 
different texts has been /et in, while, for the ear, it has all the easy 
flow of one continuous narrative. The particulars of the history 
which are the most important to the subsequent argument, are, 
—the intense agony of mind endured by our Lord in the garden 
of Gethsemane, at the contemplation of the sufferings and igno- 
miny he was about to undergo; his bloody sweat, and the support 
afforded by the angel; the continuance of the sufferings of cruci- 
fixion from the third to the ninth hour, after which period he 
resigned his spirit into his Father’s hands; the centurion’s remark 
on the suddenness of his death ; the spear-wound inflicted by the 
soldier, and the immediate flow of blood and water. From all 
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the circumstances of the case thus laid before us, what are we to 
conjecture as to the immediate physical cause of the Saviour’s 
death? In such an investigation, those causes, and those only, 
can be regarded as admissible which ‘preceded the effect, were 
' adequate to its production, and perfectly accord with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case; and the cause in which those conditions 
are found most perfectly to concur, must be regarded as the true 
one.” Among those most usually assigned by commentators, four 
are enumerated: first, the ordinary sufferings of crucifixion ; 
second, the wound inflicted by the soldier’s spear ; third, an un- 
usual degree of bodily weakness ; fourth, the influence of super- 
natural agency. Lach of these is disposed of in its turn. 
Respecting the first, it is observed that the nature of the 
punishment of crucifixion has, owing to its discontinuance from 
the time of Constantine, been frequently misrepresented. Irenzus, 
Justin Martyr, and Tertullian are cited in proof of the fact, that 
the weight of the body of the criminal was supported, not by the 
nails driven through the hands and feet, but by a short horizontal 
beam, which served as a seat. A fact of importance to be known, 
but which has not been sufficiently regarded, is, that crucifixion 
was a very lingering punishment, and proved fatal, not so much 
by loss of blood, since the wounds in tlfe hands and the feet did 
not lacerate any large vessels, and were nearly closed by the nails 
which produced them, as by the slow process of nervous irritation. 
‘For persons to live two days or more on the cross, was a common 
occurrence ; and there are even instances of some who, having 
been taken down in time and carefully treated, recovered and sur- 
vived. In many cases, death was partially induced by hunger and 
thirst, the vicissitudes of heat and cold, or the attacks of ravenous 
birds and beasts; and in others was designedly accelerated by 
burning, stoning, and suffocation, breaking the bones, or piercing 
the vital organs.’ ‘ Two days, according to Origen and other early 
fathers, seems to have been the usual period during which cruci- 
fied persons survived when their death was not hastened by addi- 
tional means.’ The author presents us with many striking exam- 
ples of the lingering nature of this mode of punishment. We 
select the following:—‘In his elaborate work entitled, “The 
Cross Triumphant,” &c., Bosius recites from the Roman martyr- 
ology the crucifixion of the apostle Andrew, who is said to have 
lived on the cross two days, which he spent in preaching and 
instructing the people; also that of Victor, bishop of Amiterna, 
who, although crucified with his head downwards —a_ posture un- 
favourable to the continuance of life—survived, in like manner, 
two days.’ ‘The capital punishments inflicted in Soudan,” ob- 
serves Captain Clapperton, writing in 1824, “are beheading, 
impaling, and crucifixion ; thesfirst being reserved for Mahometans, 
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and the other two practised on pagans. I was told, as a matter of 
curiosity, that wretches on the cross generally linger three da 
before death puts an end to their sufferings.”’ ‘ Even the still 
more horrible punishments of impalement and suspension on a 
hook, whereby the vital organs are severely bruised or lacerated, 
are longer protracted and better supported than might be imagined, 
After describing the manner in which the former is executed 
among the Turks, the Rev. Mr. Maundrell continues as follows :— 
“ The criminal sitting [on the stake] remains not only still alive, 
but also drinks, and smokes, and talks as one perfectly sensible; 
and thus some have continued for twenty-four hours: but gene- 
rally, after the tortured wretch has remained in this deplorable 
and ignominious posture an hour or two, some one of the standers- 
by is permitted to give him a gracious stab to the heart—so put- 
ting an end to his inexpressible misery.”’ ‘Mr. Slade thus 
reports the execution of Chaban, a captain of banditti, and 
described, by those who saw him, as a very fine-looking man, 
about thirty-five. As a preparatory exercise, he was suspended by 
his arms for twelve hours. The following day a hook was thrust 
into his side, by which he was suspended to a tree, and there 
hung, enduring the agony of thirst till the third, when death 
closed the scene: but before that about an hour, the birds, 
already considering him their own, had alighted on his brow to 
peck his eyes. During this frightful period, he uttered no un- 
manly complaints, and only repeated several times, “ Had I known 
that I was to suffer this infernal death, I would never have done 
what I have. From the moment I led the klephte’s life I had 
death before my eyes, and was prepared to meet it ; but I expected 
to die as my predecessors—by decapitation.”’ ‘From the 
“Chrestomathia Arabia” of Rosegarten, published in 1828, 
Bishop Wiseman borrows an interesting narrative, originally 
written in Arabia, and remarkably apposite to the present purpose, 
of the execution of a Mameluke, who was crucified under the walls 
of Damascus for the murder of his master, and, although quite a 
youth, was possessed of great strength and prowess. His hands, 
arms, and feet having been nailed to the cross, he remained alive 
from mid-day on Friday to the same hour on Sunday, when he 
died. He bore his punishment with great firmness, without utter- 
ing a groan or changing his countenance, complaining only of 
thirst during the whole of the first day, after which he was patient 
and silent till he died.’ 

Recurring to the history of the Saviour’s death, it is observed 
that, the circumstances extracted, in order, from the Gospel, fully 
prove that, ‘ in whatever degree the ordinary sufferings of crucifixion 
contributed to his death, they were not its immediate cause. 
Without the concurrence of other causes, they rarely proved fatal 
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in less than two days, whereas Jesus died suddenly, after enduring 
them only six hours. The remarks made on this occasion by the 
Roman centurion and his soldiers, as well as by Pontius Pilate, all 
of them competent judges of the fact, and interested in ascertaining 
its reality, plainly show that they regarded the death of Christ as 
having happened much earlier than might have been expected, and 
coincide with the conclusion deducible from other considerations, 
that it was not the result of crucifixion alone.’ 

To explain the unusual brevity of the Saviour’s sufferings, various 
commentators have had recourse to various means. Thus Tertul- 
lian, Origen, Jerome, Cyprian, Theophylact, and after these, Calvin, 
Lightfoot, Jeremy Taylor, Matthew Henry, Gill, Doddridge, Adam 
Clarke, and others, have recourse to supernatural agency, contend- 
ing that dgpijxe ro mvedpua, Matt. xxvii. 50, admits of but one 
explanation consistent with Luke xxii. 46; John x. 17, 18, &., 
namely, ‘dismissed his spirit, i.e., by a voluntary act; which 
Jesus is supposed to have done by supernatural agency as soon as 
the determinate counsel of God had been completed. The author 
shows that, in the absence of express declaration on the subject, 
we may fairly refer the last-named passages to our Lord’s having 
voluntarily submitted himself to the malice of his enemies; 
voluntarily, because he was possessed of ample power to deliver 
himself out of their hands; nay more, we are shut up to this in- 
terpretation of apijxe TO wvévpa, by the many passages which ascribe 
his death, not to supernatural agency, but to the cruelty of his 
enemies, who mocked him, scourged him, spat on him, and killed 
him. (Mark ix. 31.) ‘So when Peter promised to lay down his 
life for Christ’s sake, his meaning is explained to be, that he would 
follow him to prison and to death. The true interpretation of this 
passage is, however, ascertained beyond all doubt by the same 
apostle who records it ; for he declares that, as “Christ laid down 
his life for us, we ought also to lay down our lives for the brethren,” 
by cheerfully submitting to death from persecution, whenever it 
may appear necessary for the welfare of the church; an act of 
sail dvtlien which the apostle Paul repeatedly professed himself 
ready to perform, and at last actually accomplished. On such 
occasions it was usual for Christian martyrs to resign, or commend 
their spirits to God, in token of their perfect acquiescence in his 
will, and confidence in his fidelity ; and, with the exception of his 
having been a victim of an infinitely higher order, this was all that 
was done by Christ himself when he died on the cross. Accordingly, 
whilst Matthew and John state that he dismissed his spirit, Mark 
and Luke say simply, that he expired.’ 

The idea that his death was caused by the spear-wound inflicted 
by the soldier is clearly shown to be erroneous, from the evange- 
lical narrative. 
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Again, that opinion which ascribes the speedy occurrence of his 
death ‘ to an extraordinary degree of debility, either constitutional 
or superinduced, is chiefly confined to a small number of modern 
theologians, and, as will now be shown, is equally untenable with 
the former, being not only destitute of proof, but positively contra- 
dicted by the well-known facts of the case. Both as a priest and as 
a victim, it was necessary that Christ should possess a human 
nature absolutely pure and perfect. This perfect nature was 
accordingly provided by a special interposition of the Holy Spirit, 
in the manner related by the evangelist Luke ; and from such a, 
source it is evident that nothing feeble, vitiated, or defective could 
have proceeded. 

‘ The notion of his having been weakened and emaciated by fre- 
quent watchings and fastings is worthy of the monkish writers by 
whom it was first suggested, but utterly at variance with the evan- 
gelical narrative. Whatever might in this respect have been the 
practice of John the Baptist, who was sent to announce the Divine 
judgments impending over a guilty nation, the Son of man came, 
as he himself declares, eating and drinking; his first miracle was 
performed at a marriage feast, for the purpose of supplying a 
liberal supply of excellent wine; and on all occasions he readily 
accepted the hospitalities both of his friends and his enemies. Even 
his disciples could not fast while he was with them; and the mali- 
cious aspersion thrown against him of being a gluttonous man and 
a wine-bibber, false as it was, served to prove that he did not 
profess to lead a life of abstinence and mortification. His last 
sufferings befel him when in the flower of his age, at the period of 
his greatest vigour and maturity. Those in the garden of Geth- 
semane, although intense, were of short duration, and he was 
supernaturally strengthened for the very purpose of enabling him 
to support them. Those incidental to crucifixion were not more 
severe in his case than in that of others. His deportment throughout 
the whole scene, whether in the garden, before the tribunals of the 
Sanhedrim, and of Pilate, or at Golgotha, evinced the utmost piety, 
fortitude, and self-possession. The circumstance of Simon the 
Cyrenian having been compelled to assist in bearing his cross, by 
no means proves that mere weakness disabled Christ from bearing 
it alone. The contrary appears from his immediately afterwards 
addressing the Jewish women who bewailed his fate, and bidding 
them weep not for him, but for themselves and their children. On 
arriving at the fatal spot, he refused the cup of medicated wine 
usually given as a cordial to crucified persons, and after praying 
for his executioners, assuring the penitent malefactor of eternal 
happiness, providing for the future support of his widowed mother, 
and actively concurring in the fulfilment of prophecy, he suddenly 
expired amidst loud and fervent ejaculations, which alone were 
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sufficient to show that he retained all his faculties of mind and 
body to the last moment of his life. The opposite opinion is so 
manifestly unfounded and erroneous, that to illustrate it by quo- 
tations from the writings of authors who have taken that view of 
the subject, would be a mere loss of time and labour.’ 

Thus, of the four commonly assigned causes, the ordinary suf- 
ferings of crucifixion were inadequate to produce the effect within 
the specified time; the spear-wound was inflicted after death ; 
there existed no unusual degree of weakness, original or acquired ; 
and the hypothesis of supernatural agency being concerned is 
entirely gratuitous. 

‘In conformity with the inductive principles announced at the 
commencement of this inquiry, it must have been a known power 
in nature, possessing the requisite efficacy, agreeing with all the 
circumstances of the case, and by suitable tests proved to have been 
present without counter action. It will be the object of the ensuing 
observations to show that the power in which these characters per- 
fectly and exclusively concurred, was AGONY OF MIND PRODUCING 
RUPTURE OF THE HEART, 

The arguments adduced to support this position will be readily 
understood from the following extracts :— 

‘In the garden of Gethsemane, Christ endured mental agony so 
intense, that, had it not been limited by Divine interposition, it 
would probably have destroyed his life without the aid of his other 
sufferings ; but having been thus mitigated, its effects were con- 
fined to violent palpitation of the heart, accompamied by bloody 
sweat. On the cross this agony was renewed, in conjunction with 
the ordinary sufferings incidental to that mode of punishment ; 
and having at this time been allowed to proceed to its utmost 
extremity, occasioned sudden death by the rupture of the heart, 
intimated by a discharge of blood and water from his side, when it 
was afterwards pierced with a spear. Agony when intense 
produces violent palpitation, bloody sweat, oppression of the 
chest, loud cries, and ultimately rupture of the heart. Such 
rupture is usually attended with immediate death, and with an 
effusion into the pericardium (the capsule containing the heart) 
of the blood previously circulating through that organ; which 
when thus extravasated, although scareely in any other case, 
separates into its constituent parts so as to present the appear- 
ance commonly termed blood and water.’ The effect of violent 
passion upon the heart is proved by many striking instances. 
The author quotes the following from Dr. Cogan’s Treatise 
on the Passions. ‘There are many instances on record of 
sudden death having been occasioned by the hasty communication 
of very joyful tidings. Like a stroke of electricity indiscreetly 
directed, the violent percussion has probably produced a paralysis of 
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the heart by excess of its stimulus. These instances are most 
likely to take place in subjects who were at the instant deeply 
oppressed with the opposite passions of fear and anxiety, by which 
the natural and salutary action of the heart and muscles was greatly 
impeded. ‘This, of consequence, will create a resistance to the 
impulse, and render it more liable to destroy the tone of that 
sensible organ. Historians present us with many of the fatal 
effects from the excess of joy ; but it plainly appears from their 
narratives that the subjects were at the instant preceding under 
the pressure of extreme anguish of mind. Pliny informs us that 
Chilo, the Lacedemonian, died on hearing that his son had gained a 
prize in the Olympic games. Valerius Maximus tells us that 
Sophocles, the tragic writer, in a contest of honour, died in con- 
sequence of a decision being pronounced in his favour. Aulus 
Gellius mentions a remarkable example of what may be termed 
accumulated joy in the sudden death of Diagoras, whose three 
sons were crowned the same day as victors, the one as a pugilist, 
the other as a wrestler, and the third in both capacities. Livy 
also mentions an instance of an aged matron who, whilst she was 
in the depth of distress from the tidings of her son having been 
slain in battle, died in his arms in the excess of joy on his safe 
return. Not to enumerate more examples, we are told by the 
Italian historian Guicciardini, that Leo X. died of a fever, occa- 
sioned by the agitation of his spirits on his receiving the joyful 
news of the capture of Milan, concerning which he had enter- 
tained much anxiety. In all these instances, the previous state of 
mind, with its pathological effects on the body, made the impulse 
of joy the stronger, and contributed to render it fatal.’ 

From the foregoing testimonies of eminent authors, to which 
many more might be added, it thus appears that one of the prin- 
cipal corporeal effects of the exciting passions is palpitation, or vehe- 
ment action of the heart; and it will now be shown that when this 
action is intense, it produces bloody-sweat, dilatation, and ulti- 
mately rupture of the heart. . . . . The influence of the invigorat- 
ing passions, more especially in exciting an increased flow of blood 
to the skin, is familiarly illustrated by the process of blushing, 
either from shame or anger ; for during this state the heart beats 
strongly, the surface of the body becomes hot and red, and if the 
emotion is very powerful, breaks out into a warm and copious 
perspiration, the first step towards a bloody-sweat. . . . Kanne- 
giesser remarks, ‘If the mind is seized with a sudden fear of death, 
the sweat, owing to the excessive degree of constriction, often 
becomes bloody.’ The eminent French historian De Thou, men- 
tions the case of an Italian officer who commanded at Monte-Maro, 
a fortress of Piedmont, during the warfare in 1552, between Henry 
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been treacherously seized by order of the hostile general, and 
threatened with public execution, unless he surrendered the place, 
was so agitated at the prospect of an ignominious death, that he 
sweated blood from every part of his body. The same writer 
relates a similar occurrence in the person of a young Florentine 
at Rome, unjustly put to death by order of Pope Sixtus V., in the 
beginning of his reign, and concludes the narrative as follows: 
‘When the youth was led forth to execution, he excited the 
commiseration of many, and through excess of gricf, was observed 
to shed bloody tears, and to discharge blood instead of sweat 
from his whole body.’ Happily such instances are of rare 
occurrence. 

Returning to the subject of rupture of the heart, the author 
observes, ‘The immediate cause is a sudden and evident contrac- 
tion of one of the ventricles, usually the left, on the column of 
blood thrown into it by a similar contraction of the corresponding 
auricle. Prevented from returning backwards by the intervening 
valve, and not finding a sufficient outlet forwards in the connected 
artery, the blood re-acts against the ventricle itself, which is con- 
sequently torn open at the point of greatest distension, or least 
resistance, by the influence of its own reflected force. A quantity 
of blood is hereby discharged into the pericardium, and having 
no means of escape from that capsule, stops the circulation by 
compressing the heart from without, and induces almost instan- 
taneous death. In young and vigorous subjects, the blood thus 
collected in the pericardium soon divides into its constituent 
parts, namely, a pale watery liquid called serum, and a soft clotted 
substance of a deep red colour, termed crassamentum ; but except 
under similar circumstances of extravasation, this distinct separa- 
tion of the blood is seldom witnessed in the dead body. The 
passions of grief, anger, fear, &c., when less violent, appear in many 
instances wherein death does not immediately ensue, to inflict per- 
manent injury, and to lay the foundation of a fatal disorder. 
‘Dionis gives an interesting account of a French naval officer, wha 
laboured for several years under disease of the heart, to which he 
at length fell a victim. On subsequent examination, the right 
auricle was found as big as the head of a new-born child, and con- 
tained nearly a pint and a half of blood, the greater part of which 
was coagulated. He uniformly ascribed his complaint to the 
strong efforts which he used, twelve or thirteen years before, in 
suppressing the first motions of a violent fit of anger; for at that 
time the cardiac symptom commenced, and continued ever after, 
till the day of his death.’ In strict accordance with these physiolo- 
gical principles and facts, is the custom of speaking of the heart as 


the seat of the passions, involving in many cases as much truth as 
metaphor. 
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It now remains to be shown, ‘ that this natural and adequate agen 
was really present and operative in the sufferings and death of Christ.’ 
In the garden of Gethsemane, mental anguish, unassisted by other 
causes operating in the same direction, were sufficient to induce 
bloody sweat. ‘“ The sorrow of the blessed Jesus,”’ (our author 
cites Rambach) ‘“ is further represented as very bitter, and very 
vehement. Ile prays that if it were possible this hour might pass 
from him. He calls the sufferings allotted to him, and of which 
he had a foretaste, an hour. It had before been said, his hour was 
not yet come, as our blessed Lord himself says in his prayer,— 
“ Father, the hour is come.” It more particularly denotes the 
present hour of his inward agony, his anguish of soul, when the 
floods of God’s wrath were discharged on him, when he stood 
before the Divine tribunal, loaded with the oppressive weight of 
the sins of the whole world. He does not properly petition his 
Father that all the suffermgs he was to undergo may pass from 
him, as it is commonly expounded; but he means only to obtain, 
in the present hour of extreme inward trouble and anguish, an 
abatement and shortening of the dreadful agony he felt, which 
might have given offence even to his disciples, who were unacquainted 
with the mystery of his sufferings. By the cup is to be under- 
stood the present excruciating sense of the wrath of God, and the 
withdrawing of the sensible and comfortable assistance which at 
other times his human nature used to enjoy from the Divine. 
Hence, all the evangelists subjoin,—“ this cup.” All the other 
cups of his passion he was most willing and ready to drink; but 
this cup, which he now first began to taste, in which were poured 
the dregs of the wrath of God, was so extremely bitter, that his 
spotless and feeble humanity shuddered at it. Hence he cries out, 
“ Let this cup pass from me;” in which words he prays for the 
shortening of the duration of his painful inward agony, that “it 
might soon pass over.”’ The author adduces many apposite 
quotations from various commentators to show, that the Saviour’s 
sufferings were principally mental, in accordance with Ps. xxii. 14, 
of which the event seems to have been a literal fulfilment. The 
depressing effect of the anguish endured in Gethsemane, was 
counteracted by the communication of supernatural strength—for 
‘it was then,’ as the author observes, ‘that “ falling into an agony, 
he prayed the more earnestly, and his sweat became as it were 
clots of blood dropping to the ground,”’ depression being re- 
placed by intense excitement, sufficient to overwhelm and kill one 
whose strength had not been supernaturally increased. 

We pass on to notice the author’s remarks on the flow of blood 
and water on the infliction of the spear-wound. Those who 
cannot account for this circumstance without ascribing it to su- 
pernatural agency, regard it as intended to convey important 
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symbolical. instruction. There is, however, no necessity for an 
explanation so gratuitous. The custom of the Romans was to 
suffer crucified persons to linger on until life became extinct, from 
the exhaustion consequent on nervous irritation when continued 
for a sufficiently long period. But the Jewish law wisely and 
mercifully required that life should be extinguished, and the 
bodies removed at the approach of sunset. Hence the act of the 
soldier resulted not from wantonness but from caution, and was 
rendered necessary by the law in force among the Romans, that 
the escape of a criminal entailed the punishment of death on his 
guards ; witness the conduct of Herod in the execution of those 
to whose care Peter had been entrusted, and out of whose custody 
he had been miraculously delivered. 

The last step is to show, ‘that whilst such an effusion would 
necessarily have followed rupture of the heart, it could not have 
occurred under any other conceivable circumstances.’ The sepa- 
ration within the body, of the blood, into its constituents, serum 
and crassamentum, is shown to be a very rare occurrence. Several 
instances, however, are stated, and in every such case rupture of 
the heart became evident on a post-mortem examination. The 
argument is, we think, complete. And we cannot avoid being 
struck with the consistency of the entire narrative as thus viewed, 
presenting as it does, a system of undesigned coincidences. The 
reality of the Saviour’s death has been frequently called in ques- 
tion, and with it the soundness of the foundation of the super- 
structure of Christian doctrine. Here we have original and valu- 
able evidence of the solemn fact. 

In the second part of the volume, application is made of the 
affecting truth thus established, to the following important pur- 
poses. First, to the great doctrine of atonement; the author 
undertaking to show, that the agony which ruptured the heart of 
Christ was really occasioned by the voluntary endurance of the 
Divine malediction due to human guilt. It was essential to such 
an atonement, that it should be both real and public. Accordingly, 
no circumstances were omitted which could contribute to attract 
attention to this great event. In the Saviour’s birth, life, miracles, 
preaching, and death; in the time of his manifestation; in the 
political relations of his native country; in the national character 
of the ceremonial law which he came to fulfil ; in the occasion, cir- 
cumstances, and place of his death, was found everything which 
could render him an object of universal attention. His very ene- 
mies witnessed that he was the Christ, ‘for this man doeth many 
miracles,’ yet their malice was unrestrained. His ministry on 
earth drew to a close. The hitherto protecting Providence was 
suspended; his hour was come. His fitness as the victim was 
proved. His innocence was proclaimed by the voice of Deity, and 
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witnessed by the confession of the traitor—‘I have betrayed the in- 
nocent blood.’ Pilate found no fault in him. One of his companions 
in suffering could mingle no accusation with his insult: the other 
bore testimony to his innocence. The centurion who superin- 
tended his execution was so struck with the manner and accompa- 
nying circumstances of his death, that he exclaimed, ‘ Certainly this 
man was the Son of God ;’ and the multitude who had clamorously 
insisted on his execution, retired smiting their breasts. And 
more, the expediency on the ground of which his death had been 
determined on in council, was not less than au acknowledgment of 
the injustice of the expedient. The priests fulfilled their office of 
examining their victim, provoked thereto by his well-merited de- 
nunciations against themselves,—yet even with the aid of false 
witnesses, failed in detecting any blemish. Their last resort in 
charging him with blasphemy, was a virtual resignation of every 
other. The charge itself was a distinct and public avowal that he 
claimed to be the Christ ; and his previous miracles, attested even 
by his enemies, certified the claim. Thus they unintentionally 
proclaimed ‘that he was an innocent victim, who for the benefit of 
others was unjustly treated as a malefactor, and devoted to a cruel 
and ignominious death.’ The transaction was not wanting either 
in publicity or reality, and the victim was without blemish. 

On the part of Christ, morcover, the sacrifice was entirely volun- 
tary; witness his declaration, John x. 17, 18; his institution of 
the supper in commemoration of his approaching death; his 
intimation that he was aware of the intended treachery of Judas; 
his confession, ‘I am he,’ to the band of soldiers, the proof of his 
restrained power in the prostration of their whole force, and his 
reproof of Peter’s ill-timed and imprudent resistance. ‘The whole 
deportment of Christ under his outward sufferings, served to show 
that, considered in themselves alone, he regarded them without 
dismay, and endured them without distress. On the very evening 
when Christ was betrayed, instead of brooding in solitary appre- 
hension over the doom which awaited him, and of which he had 
the most distinct anticipation, he affectionately joined his apostles 
at the paschal supper, which he superintended as the head of the 
family, and employed several of the few remaining hours of his life 
in consoling, instructing, and praying for them. “Having loved 
his disciples which were in the world, he loved them unto the 
end.”’ 

Hitherto there appears nothing indicative of the endurance of 
malediction. But, ‘to advance the Divine glory, to magnify the 
law and make it honourable, and to accomplish the redemption of 
mankind, Christ voluntarily consented to bear in his own person 
the retribution due to human depravity; and in that capacity to 
lose for a time all sense of God’s friendship, and all enjoyment of 
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nis communion, although conscious that the misery thence arising 
would occasion his death.’ Here there is something more than 
mere martyrdom. Whatever may have been the effect produced 
by a distinct view of the depravity exhibited by his countrymen 
and the destruction which awaited their city, was not necessarily 
more present to his mind at this moment, than during the whole 
course of his life, which was not more than ordinarily sorrowful. 
‘The absolute perfection of his human nature, and his constant 
and beatific communion with the Father, up to the period imme- 
diately preceding his death,’ must be duly regarded. His resigna- 
tion for a time of his original glory, and his humiliation among our 
race, were in a great measure compensated by his uninterrupted 
friendship and communion with the Father, on various occasions 
rendered evident to others, and his inimitable miracles of benevo- 
lence, must have proved to him a source of high and holy enjoy- 
ment. His public and social prayers abounded with expressions of 
fervent thankfulness. We may well contrast this state of things 
with the position of the saint under the hidings of God’s face. And 
just in proportion to the piety of the individual, will be the anguish 
endured on the withdrawment of the light of God’s countenance. 
To the Saviour its entire withdrawment must have been inexpress- 
ibly terrible. How dreadful must have been the conflict between 
piety issuing tn reluctance to endure anguish of such a nature, and 
piety dictating its endurance for the glory of God and the good of 
man ! 

The chapter following is occupied with observations on the pro- 
phecies and types which pointed to the Saviour, in whose person 
the literality of their fulfilment is strikingly displayed. The sepa- 
rate impression of each one of them is considerably weakened by 
their brevity as well as by admixture with other matter ; but when 
they are collated and arranged in order, their fulness and precision 
impart an air of history, when we view them in the light of the 
events. The next chapter relates to the narratives and symbols of 
the New Testament, in connexion with the death of Christ. The 
perfect consistency of the account of the Saviour’s agony and death, 
gathered from the four gospels, is the more remarkable, as the only 
satisfactory explanation of the whole cannot be supposed to have 
occurred to the minds of the writers, whom we must therefore sup- 
pose to have written faithfully, independently, and from observa- 
tion. At the completion of the one effective sacrifice, the veil of 
the temple, ‘which for so many ages had hung before the most 
holy place, was supernaturally rent asunder from the top to the 
bottom, affording a plain intimation that God had now received that 
long-predicted and perfect atonement, by means of which all who 
are willing to embrace the covenant thus ratified, have free access 
to his presence, and are restored to his friendship and favour... 
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This miraculous occurrence may be regarded as the second of the 
three principal testimonies—the water, the blood, and the Spirit, 
which, as stated by the apostle John, God gave to his Son ; namely, 
at his baptism, when he entered on his prophetical office ; at his 
death, when, as the High Priest of his church, he completed the 
atonement ; and at the subsequent feast of pentecost, when, havin 
commenced his kingdom he sent forth his apostles to preach the 
Gospel to the world at large. The passage has long been disfigured, 
as is well known, by interpolations, apart from which it reads as 
follows :—‘“ Who is he that overcometh the world, but he who be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God? This is he who came with 
water and blood, [even] Jesus Christ, not with water only, but with 
water and blood ; and it is the Spirit that beareth witness, because 
the Spirit is truth ; for there are three that bear witness, the Spirit, 
and the water, and the blood, and these three agree in one. He. 
that believeth on the Son of God, hath the testimony in himself ; 
he that believeth not God, hath made him a liar, because he be- 
lieveth not the testimony which God hath given concerning his Son ; 
and the testimony is this, that God hath given to us eternal life, 
and [that] this life is in his Son. He that hath the Son hath life, 
and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.’ That the doe- 
trine of the Trinity is involved in this passage is true, but not in 
the direct manner commonly supposed. The three sacred persons 
repeatedly concurred in bearing witness to Christ, not, however, in 
heaven, where such testimony would have been superfluous, but on 
earth, where it was strongly required. The first of these testi- 
monies occurred at the baptism of Christ, when the Holy Spirit 
descended on him in visible form like a dove, and a voice from 
heaven proclaimed, “Thou art my beloved Son, in Thee I am well 
pleased.” The third took place on the memorable day of pentecost, 
when the apostles were endued with those miraculous gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, which at once stamped their mission with Divine au- 
thority, and qualified them for its effective discharge. The second 
testimony was that now under consideration, given at the crucifixion 
of Christ, when he poured forth his life’s blood unto death, and 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself as a spotless victim to 
God; and when by the earthquake, the revival of many pious per- 
sons long deceased ; and above all, by the rending of the veil in the 
temple, the Father publicly signified his acceptance of the atoning 
sacrifice thus accomplished.’ 
Confirmatory of what has been said relative to the sacrificial 
nature of Christ’s death, and its intention to effect reconciliation 
between God and man, is the unequivocal language contained in 
the tenth chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews. A chapter rich in 
theological truth next follows, on the doctrines and precepts of 
Christianity in relation to the death of Christ. In the concluding 
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chapter, the author skilfully brings all his previous arguments to 
bear upon the evidences in favour of the truth of Christianity, pre- 
senting them in the perfect yet undesigned mutual agreement of 
the whole, prophecies, types, history, and doctrine. 

The preceding analysis of Dr. Stroud’s work, without pretending 
to completeness, may help our readers to form an opinion of its 
scope and character. For ourselves, we have perused it with in- 
struction and hallowed enjoyment. It is distinguished by conclu- 
sive reasoning, by valuable professional research, by theological 
acumen and biblical erudition, and is pervaded by a spirit of en- 
lightened and sincere piety. 


¥. 


REPLY TO THE STRICTURES ON THE ARTICLE, 
‘1S THEOLOGY A PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE?’ 


(To the Editors.) 


Wiru the exception of a sentence or two, which it is not neces- 
sary to notice at present, | fully agree with your correspondent who 
has written No. | in the February number of The Biblical Review, 
in his general prefatory statements. They are as applicable to my 
theory as to his. It is quite certain that ‘man must learn, by converse 
with his own mind, what mind is; and that, the more intimately he 
becomes acquainted with his own intellectual and moral nature, 
the more adequately he can understand the Divine’—that ‘the 
purity of his moral vision, and the strength of his moral prineiple, 
are the measure of his capacity to invest with corresponding 
qualities the idea of God,’ &c.—that ‘man being a fallen creature, 
is utterly incompetent, as such, to be the interpreter of God’—that, 
‘till the change is wrought in man’s moral condition, which our 
Lord declares to amount to a new creation, the philosophy of the 
plan of salvation cannot become either his mental possession, or his 
practical law,’ &c. &c. All this is perfectly consistent with every 
thing I have advanced in the artiele, ‘Is Theology,’ &e. It is 
to the application of the writer’s principles, and to the inferences 
which he deduces from them, that I decidedly object. He has con- 
founded the progress which the votaries of any science may make in 
it, with the progression of the science itself in the scientific world. 
For instance, in the science of astronomy, with its preliminary 
studies, the student may commence with arithmetic, he may pro- 
ceed to algebra, then to Euclid, then to conic sections, then to 
Newton’s Principia, &c. &.—he may spend all his days in those 
studies, and be constantly making progress in them, and may, to 
the close of his life, form clearer and more expansive ideas than he 
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formerly did, of the great, the wonderful facts and truths, to which 
they direct his attention, and yet not make one original discovery ; 
the science may remain precisely what it was when he commenced 
his studies. With how many hundreds and thousands has this 
been the case! How few have contributed to the progress of the 
science of astronomy! So is it pre-eminently with regard to 
divinity, and its wonderful truths and facts. The student of this 
Divine science may make progress in his acquaintance with it 
during the whole of his life, of his existence ;—he must do so if it is 
not his own fault. ‘His first act of faith is his first religious act— 
the beginning of a new and progressive order of thought, which 
constitutes his theological life,’ &c. All this, however, is merely 
the progress of the individual believer. But, in the name of reason 
and common sense, what contribution or addition does this make 
to the science of theology, in any acceptation in which the term can 
with propriety be understood? The Christian may, through the 
whole of his life, form clearer and clearer conceptions of the 
character of God,—of the glorious truths of religion, and become 
better qualified to state them clearly and solemnly to others; he 
may enter more into their spirit, and feel more of their influence, 
and yet the science of theology, as it is exhibited in the Scriptures, 
and understood by theologians, may remain precisely the same: not 
a single fact, or truth, or original idea may be added to it. And, 
however rightly any of these devout students of the Bible may be 
entitled to the appellation of a master mind; however distinguished 
he may be for genius and piety, and however eloquently he may 
preach and write on the sacred truths of the Gospel; and however 
largely he may contribute to the instruction of others, he will be 
found contributing to the progression of theology, only in that 
secondary and inferior sense in which I stated, in my former com- 
munication, it has advanced, and may advance in time to come. 
In heaven, it is allowed, the science of theology may be pro- 
gressive; revelations may be made, and truths and facts presented 
to the mind, of which we have now no conception, when the great 
Prophet and Teacher, ‘the Lamb in the midst of the throne,’ will 
lead the redeemed to living fountains of the water of knowledge 
and wisdom, as well as of bliss. But even if this should not be so, 
if through the ages of eternity not a single new truth or fact 
should be revealed or discovered, there will be no danger of that 
stereotyping of ‘our present or past ideas of the Infinite Unseen,’ 
—of that ‘violence to our strongest spiritual instinct,’—of that 
‘tiresome monotony’—of that ‘monkish, dreamy, fruitless contem- 
plation of the past,’ of which your correspondent seems to be afraid; 
no, through the ages of eternity every saint and angel in heaven 
might continue to form still more extensive and lofty conceptions 
of those truths which they had known from the begining, and of 
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the perfections of God as manifested through them ; of the eternity, 
the immensity, the majesty, the purity, and benevolence of the 
Divine Being; of the grace and condescension of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; of the immensity of the obligations under which he has 
laid all the redeemed; and might experience more and more of 
their influence on their hearts, and thus feel their whole frames 
more and more inflamed by holy wonder, gratitude and joy, with- 
out ever having their attention directed to what could, with pro- 
priety, be called a new truth; and thus they might be continually 
making progress in knowledge and love, without rendering theology 
a progressive science even in heaven. Observe, I do not say it wild, 
only it might be so. Is it not in this way, by being enabled to 
form clearer conceptions of truths which they already know, and 
caused to feel more of their influence on the heart, that the work of 
grace is carried on in the hearts of saints here below? and that 
they are ‘filled with the knowledge of God’s will,’—‘enabled to 
comprehend with all saints, the height, and breadth, and length, 
and depth, and to know the love of Christ, and are filled with 
all the fulness of God?’ Will any one contend that this is effected 
by any new truths being made known to them, or, that all the 
pawl advancement and enjoyments of individual believers, in 
this way, secure any progression in the science of theology? But 
this would follow if the ground taken by your correspondent were 
solid, and his principles correct,—every individual Christian must, 
by his growth in knowledge and grace, have made accessions to 
the science of theology, and contributed to its progression! I 
cannot avoid feeling confident that this is a legitimate inference from 
the statements and arguments of your correspondent. If he will 
not admit this, he is inconsistent with himself; and if he does, then 
I must be excused for saying, that all further reasoning with him 
on this point will be fruitless. Another view might be taken of 
this subject, which would show that there may be no necessity for 
theology’s being a progressive science even in heaven, in order to 
secure the perfect happiness of saints and angels. Your corre- 
spondent must allow that progression in knowledge is not absolutely 
necessary to the perfect happiness of rational beings. The know- 
ledge, the intellectual attainments, of the Divine Being, must be 
what the writer of No. 1 calls stereotyped. It is impossible that the 
absolutely perfect Jehovah, the only wise God, can ever gain a new 
idea, and therefore his happiness does not at all depend on the dis- 
covery of truth, or accessions made to his knowledge. But is he 
therefore ‘doomed’ to what your correspondent calls ‘a monkish, 
dreamy, fruitless contemplation of the past,’ or ‘which amounts to 
the same thing,of what he already knows?’ No, his nominal 
felicity arises, as far as knowledge is concerned, from the contem- 
plation of what he already knows, and rendering it subservient to 
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the most important purposes,—to the execution of his plans, and to 
his government of the universe. In heaven, saints are to be, as far 
as they are capable of it, like God ; and his happiness, if we may be 
allowed to make any comparisons here, arises more from his holiness, 
than from his knowledge ; and so will it be with them: their bless- 
edness will result more from the exercise of pious and pure and 
noble and benevolent dispositions, from performing the will of God, 
consecrating their whole souls to his service, from doing good, than 
from even the enlargement of their mental capacities, and the 
acquisition of new ideas. It isso on earth. The important fact is 
implied in the well-known language of the Saviour, ‘If you know 
these things, happy are you if you do them;’ and also in the strong 
and superlatively beautiful representations, which the apostle Paul 
gives of the superiority of charity to knowledge, in all its kinds and 
degrees: ‘Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels, 
and though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge, and have uot charity,’ that is, benevolence, ‘I am 
nothing ;? nothing, even as it regards real happiness. And is not this 
proved by facts and experience? Do not the truly pious derive 
much more happiness from the exercise of benevolent and devout 
feelings, nourished by the contemplation of what they already 
know, and from the performance of duty, and activity in doing 
good, than from the augmentation of their mental stores, by 
any increased acquaintance which they can gain with even scrip- 
tural truth? ‘We know,’ says the apostle, ‘that we all have know- 
lege; knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth.? When are 
Christians most happy? When are they farthest removed from 
that ‘monkish, dreamy, fruitless contemplation,’ of which your cor- 
respondent speaks? When they can say, like the Saviour, ‘ Our 
meat and our drink is to do the will of God, and to finish his 
work.’ And are there not to be found some unlearned, obscure, 
humble disciples of Jesus Christ, who devote their powers almost 
exclusively to the contemplation of the truths, the glorious doc- 
trines, which they already know, to the discharge of duty, and to 
‘serving their own generation according to the will of God,’ who, to 
say the least, are as happy, are as far from finding ‘existence and 
the Divine idea a tiresome monotony,’ as are those critics and 
scholars, and men of science—even when they are pious—whose 
great aim is to increase their mental stores, and to find out some- 
thing new? The gratification of conscience and of devotional 
feelings affords richer enjoyment than the gratification of the thirst 
after knowledge. Those who are redeemed by the blood of the 
Lamb, delivered from guilt and depravity, rendered conquerors over 
death and the grave, made like Christ by seeing him as he is, put 
in possession of the kingdom which was prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world, made equal to the angels, and 
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favoured with constant, intimate intercourse with the great Eternal, 
will be in no danger of finding ‘redemption itself, to a melanchol 
extent, a world of agony,—a foundation laid in blood, upon which 
to pile the blasted hopes of countless generations of men,’—(I am 
sorry that your correspondent has employed such language; what 
could he have said more if he had been describing hell itself !)— 
‘mocked with a resurrection to a new and vigorous life,’ &.— 
there would be no danger of this, if even in heaven theology 
should not be a progressive science. 

I hope what I have advanced here will not be misunderstood. I 
will yield to no man in my love of knowledge, or in gratitude to God 
for the portion of it, however small, which he has enabled me to ac- 
quire, nor in elevated hopes respecting the discoveries and attainments 
of heaven. Oh! it is a delightful idea, that the disciples of Jesus 
Christ have before them an eternity in which, amidst the light 
and discoveries of heaven, with the power of angels, and with 
angels for their companions and assistants, with Jesus Christ him- 
self for their teacher, they shall study the perfections and works 
of God, see more and more of his glory, and rise higher and higher 
as it regards intellect, moral excellence, and happiness ; while there 
will still be an infinite distance between them and the great Infinite 
Eternal? all this is consistent with every sentence which I have 
written respecting theology’s not being a progressive science. 

I shall, with your permission, Gentlemen, make some observations 
on Nos. 2 and 3, in a future article. 


WALTER SCOTT. 


VI. 
BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
I. 
‘It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.’ 
=KAnpdv coe mpods Kevrpa Aaxri¢ew.— Acts ix. 5. 


Tuts is one of the many passages of Scripture, in which we miss 
the full import of a powerfully expressive figure, for the want of 
ordinary thought and inquiry. No doubt every one knows the 
lesson intended to be conveyed by this image, that it is mad and 
self-destructive to fight against God. But few care to inquire 
precisely how the figure expresses this,—what are the pricks against 
which it is hard to kick,—and why men should act so madly as to 
kick against them. 

At least, for myself, | must confess that the full force of the 
image never struck me till the other day, when I noticed the 
following passage in the Prometheus of Aischylus, where Oceanus, 
in urging Prometheus to give up his opposition to Zeus, and not 
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to bring upon himself additional suffering by his obstinacy, 
says :— 


ovKouy Enovye xpmpevos 
mpos Kévtpa exreveis— 


‘Yon will not, then, if you take me for your teacher, stretch out 
your leg against the goad :'-—where it is at once evident that the 
figure is taken from a restive ox, which, when pricked by the goad 
of its driver, kicks out against the instrument of pain, and thereb 
incurs further torture. The ancient Scholiast further tells us that 
the phrase was a common proverb. I have since referred to 
Kuinoel, and find that, in his Note on the text, he gives, in addi- 
tion to the passage from the Prometheus, a valuable collection of 
other passages illustrating the proverb. As, however, the explana- 
tion occurred to me without reference to these authorities, I have 
thought that it might be equally novel to some of the readers of 
The Biblical Review. 

In our Authorised Version the sense of the passage is obscured 
by the use of the comparatively unmeaning word pricks, and that 
in the plural number, instead of the plain term goad. It is one 
of the many arguments for a revision of our Version that, besides 
the carelessness about the exact meaning of Scripture phrases 
naturally induced by our constant familiarity with them, and the 
bondage into which we are thus brought to the /etter of an unin- 
spired Version, we are constantly misled by the occurrence of 
terms which, as now used in the language, only very vaguely 
express the meaning of the original. And then, as the imagination 
will embody the figure in some distinct form, the loss of the true 
image is often supplied by one equally erroneous and grotesque. 
For example, there is a medal of Elizabeth, which was struck to 
celebrate the defeat of the Spanish Armada, (engraved in that most 
admirable little work, entitled Historical Parallels, vol. i. p. 392,) 
the reverse of which represents the Pope, the Emperor, the King of 
Spain, and sundry Cardinals and Bishops, sitting in solemn array, 
but blindfolded, around an open pit, full of spikes fixed upright, on 
the points of which they are trampling (as if for their amusement !) 
with naked feet, the legend being ‘ Durum est contra stimulos calci- 
trare ? What a ludicrous and unmeaning contrast to the simple 
image of the text ! 


Il. 


‘He hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him.’—2 Corinth. v. 21. 


I have always felt dissatisfied with the interpretation which 
explains dyapriay as a sin-offering ; firstly, because that meaning 
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of the word is not sufficiently made out; secondly, because con- 
sistency requires us to give ayapriay the same meaning in both 
clauses ; thirdly, because the interpretation is, on the face of it, an 
arbitrary assumption, to get rid of a difficulty, which, fourthly, 
does not really exist. A sentiment, as well as av image, often 
comes out more clearly to our minds, when we meet it in a work 
with which we are less familiar than the Scriptures, and in a form 
divested of what we are wont to regard as the technical language 
of theology. Thus, in. the present case, I would point to the 
following passage in the Antigone of Sophocles as precisely parallel 
(excepting, of course, the theological application) to our text: 
(v. 924,) ‘I, while acting 
- piously, obtained impiety.’ Here the peculiarity of construction is 
the same in both cases, the use, namely, of the substantive for the 
adjective :—‘ I have obtained impiety,’ instead of ‘I have been 
treated as if I had been impious ;’ ‘ He hath made him to be sin,’ 
instead of ‘ He hath treated him as if he had been a sinner: and 
the emphasis is marked, in both cases, by the same contrast ;— 
the not knowing sin with the being made sin; the acting piously 
with the obtaining impiety. To prevent cavil, it may be well to 
observe, that the words of Antigone cannot mean, ‘I have suffered 
from the impiety of others,’—‘I have received impiety,’ as we talk 
of receiving ingratitude, for her complaint is of the treatment she 
was receiving from the gods—that is, their failure to protect and 
reward her for her piety in burying her brother. 


111. 


‘In the morning thou shalt say, Would God it were even! and at even 
thou shalt say, Would God it were morning !—Deuteron. xxviii. 67. 


The same idea of that impatient suffering which longs for the 
future as a relief from present woe, though, when that future 
comes, it only brings new longing for the next change—is beauti- 
fully expressed in a passage of the Prometheus of Aischylus 
(vv. 28—27) :— 

S€é vor 

maxyny 8 oxeda 

dei rod mapdévros dxOndav Kaxov 

Tpvoet 
‘And you will be glad when the starry-robed Night shall hide the 
light, and [glad when] the Sun shall scatter the hoar-frost of the 
morning again; but ever shall the burthensomeness of the present 
evil wear you out.’ 


®. 
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VII. 
WORLDLY CONFORMITY. 
‘ Be not conformed to this world..—Rom. xii. 2. 

Wuart a depth of meaning lies hidden in God’s word! The mer- 
chantman who searches in it will find many a goodly pearl con- 
cealed there, which reveals itself, however, only as the reward of 
patient and prayerful seeking. We are very prone to be satisfied 
with a cursory and superficial knowledge of God’s will ; and where 
the words are familiar, we fancy that we have exhausted their 
meaning and felt their force. But the words ‘which the Hol 
Ghost teacheth’ are not so readily comprehended in their length 
and breadth by the human spirit ; and, to our surprise, in some 
more favoured moment, when the Divine Spirit sheds his own 
illumination on these gems, they shine with a lustre altogether 
new. Much is lost to us by not diligently and prayerfully ponder- 
ing God’s word with the hearty desire ‘that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, would give us the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him.’ Without such 
study and such wisdom, the promises of God’s word will not yield us 
their sweetness ; the facts of the glorious plan of reconciliation will 
not appear to us in their proper and magnificent proportions ; nor 
will the precepts of the Divine law present that mingled dignity 
and persuasiveness which secure at once our reverence and our 
love. If our souls are deeply and effectually imbued with the 
teaching of that Spirit who gave the word, He will make his 
own word ‘ sweeter than honey and the honeycomb,’ and by it his 
servant will be warned. 

Such a train of thought was suggested to us by reading the 
words of the apostle Paul quoted above, and endeavouring to gain 
a deeper impression of their import. ‘Be not conformed to this 
world ’ is a familiar precept, and worldly conformity is a sin laid to 
the charge of many professing Christians, and often deeply and 
sincerely deplored by them; but in the majority of cases, we 
believe, with a very inadequate apprehension of the true nature 
and the vast extent of the evil. Love of money, love of dress, 
cultivation of the arts, regard to the fashions of the day, and the 
forms of politeness, pass with many for the chief elements of con- 
formity to the world. Waiving the debateable question—how far 
any of these habits and pursuits, while restrained within due limits, 
are becoming in the children of God—we may safely say, that no 
spiritually-minded man ought to be satisfied without inquiring into 
the inward source of these outward appearances. For those visible 
manifestations of conformity to the world must be regarded rather 
as symptoms of a deep-seated malady, than as constituting the 
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malady itself. To ascertain the true nature and extent of that 
derangement of the functions of our spiritual nature, we must re- 
view the terms of the admonition, ‘ Be not conformed to this world.’ 
Here ‘THis world’ is placed in contrast with aNoTHER, which, 
though existing, and enjoyed by multitudes, is to all of us distant 
and still future as to the vision and enjoyment of it. The con- 
trast between these two worlds holds in many points. This world is 
gross, that ethereal ; this is a world of change, that of stability; 
this is dim and shadowy, that is unclouded brightness; this is 
founded on faith and hope, that on sight and enjoyment ; this is 
the kingdom of death, that is the kingdom of life ; this abounds 
in sin, that is glorious in holiness. What a disparity between 
them, considered as the dwelling-places of intelligent, impressible 
beings! All those characters that distinguish ¢his world will be 
stamped on the soul conformed to it, as surely as the wax bears 
the impress of the seal; for the present condition of man’s mind 
is but too much adapted to receive and retain the impression of all 
that is most alien to the spirit of heaven. ‘ The first man is of the 
earth, earthy,’ and we, his descendants, have to bear ‘the image of 
the earthy. Our gross material frame fits us for communicating with 
earthly and material objects, but is a clog to the indwelling spirit. 
The eye, that is keen to discern the works of nature, and faithfully 
represents the beauties of form and colour there displayed by the 
great Creator, thus ministering to the mind’s profit and enjoyment, 
is no fit instrument for gazing on ‘the excellent glory.’ The ear, 
that is ravished by the harmony of earthly music, is too dull to 
catch and appreciate the finer harmony of heaven’s melodies. 
Frail and perishing, we lean upon one earthly support after 
another, fondly trusting to the arm of flesh that is near at hand. 
And in our adversity we are prone to seek some earth-grown 
‘gourd’ to shade us from the scorching sun. It is manifest that, 
in our present state, our minds associated with a fieshly tabernacle, 
and our whole man conversant with this world, the entire tendency 
will be to conform us to this world—to form our tastes, our habits, 
and our pursuits after its model. The danger is, that we should 
yield ourselves quietly to the power of this tendency. What an 
advantage does this world possess over us! It is around us—close 
at hand ; its solicitations ply every sense ; it has its smiles to allure 
and its frown to deter us; reason and conscience at their first 
awakening find themselves under its fetters, and their advancing 
development is but the signal for adding to the strength and 
weight of those fetters. Body and mind both become enslaved. 
In the former sensuality reigns, its members being yielded ‘as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin.” And the mind, ap- 
pointed to control the animal nature, and render it subservient to 
the great ends of our being, is degraded from that supremacy ; 
VOL. III. 3A 
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submits where it ought to command, and wastes its stupendous 
powers on things ‘ which all are to perish with the using.’ Thus 
its aspirations are lowered, its hopes confined within the narrow 
limits of sensible objects, and its affections centred in self, to their 
utter corruption and debasement. 

Such being the hold ¢his world has upon us, and the advantage 
it possesses over us, its subtle influence cannot but pervade all our 
mental and religious constitution. Our views are of this world. 
Situated as we now are, all objects must be seen in the light of 
earth. The hue and colouring of objects depend on the medium 
through which they are seen, and their proportions and bearing to 
each other vary according to the place whence they are beheld. 
Earth affords an unfavourable view of those objects which are most 
interesting to us as immortal creatures. They are very far off; 
the eye tires in trying to assure itself of having caught the true 
form of their shadowy outline—rendered still more obscure by the 
‘clouds and darkness’ that are round about them. God’s cha- 
racter and ways, all-important as they must be to us who are under 
His government, will be conceived with more or less of the spirit of 
earth. To some degree they will be humanised. Our enjoyments 
are of this. world. ‘There can hardly be a surer test of a man’s 
mind and heart than the character of his enjoyments. How con- 
formed to the world are these! It is painful to a Christian mind 
to observe how alien men’s tastes and habits are to the enjoy- 
ments of the better world—unutterably painful when it detects in 
itself a lingering distaste to the pure and lofty habits of the 
heavenly. Hence we are prone to make our heaven like this world, 
bringing all down to our own inferior level. Our passions are of 
this world. The spirit of earth is narrow, separating, chilling; 
that of heaven is generous, expansive, uniting, warming. Life in 
the spirit of earth is a perpetual jar, a clashing of rival interests, 
each rising at his neighbour’s expense, and the prosperity of one 
being a source of envy and disquietude to the rest. War is the true 
element of this world. How different is the life of heaven, where 
selfishness is unknown, where the joy of one is the joy of all! 
Peace is its true element. ‘Thus we may see whither conformity 
to this world would lead us. It would rob us of all that is most 
congenial and elevating to our nature. And in whatever degree 
we detect in ourselves such a conformity to this world, it is deeply 
to be deplored, not merely in its outward symptoms, but in its 
root and source. ° 

O my soul! how short hast thou come of the great and glorious 
end of thy creation by being so conformed to this world! How 
are thy aims lowered, thy joys polluted, thy supports weakened, 
thy hopes narrowed, thy affections perverted and contracted ! 
Hadst thou been faithful to thy heavenly birth, thou hadst passed 
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through earth unpolluted, using it ‘ as not abusing it,’ even as the 
three holy children passed through the fire and not so much as 
the smell of it was upon them; but now thou hast kindred 
with all that is earthly, sensual, and defiled; and it cleaves 
to thee. 

How, then, is this truly unnatural alliance between our souls 
and this world to be broken? What power can dissolve the spell 
which now so fatally enchants the soul and draws it into union and 
fellowship with this world, as surely as the iron obeys the attract- 
ing power of the loadstone ? The solemn call from above is, ‘ Be 
not conformed to this world.’ That admonition is enforced by 
every consideration that can give it weight ;—the consideration of 
the ultimate issue of this world and all that is therein; of its infe- 
riority to that which is above; of its unfitness to afford abiding 
peace to the soul of man. Such is the call ; but, though urged by 
arguments so cogent, and presented with persuasives so touching 
as those which abound in the word of God, it is a call unheeded. 
The attempt is too arduous for fallen, helpless man. These objects 
are spiritually discerned ; and the natural man receiveth them not. 
It is the lot of few to rise above the station in which they are 
born: but few can become naturalised in a strange country, lay 
aside the habits of their own land, and acquire the accent and 
idiom of a foreign tongue so thoroughly as to pass for natives; the 
fewest rise above the prevailing prejudices of their education and 
their age; and yet these are achievements utterly insignificant 
when compared with that to which this admonition calls us. Hope- 
less as such a task might seem, victory in the struggle is ensured 
to all who arm themselves with the true weapons for the fight. 
‘Our help cometh from the Lord, who made heaven and earth.’ 
If earth be attractive to the earth-born soul, heaven is infinitely 
more so to him who is born of the Spirit. Our heavenly Father 
has provided for our deliverance by revealing to us attractions 
upwards infinitely more powerful that those which draw us down- 
wards. By opening our eyes to see how congenial things above 
are to our soul’s true nature, by calling faith—that sublime and 
active principle of our nature—into operation; and, above all, by the 
bestowment of His Spirit, He fits us for the struggle, and bids us 
‘be strong in the Lord and in the power of his might.’ The victory 
of Jesus—the Captain of our salvation, is the assurance of final 
triumph to all his followers; and each successfully-resisted tempta- 
tion, all loosening from the world and ascendency of things spiritual 
in his heart, is a cheering evidence to the individual believer, not 
merely that he shall overcome, but that he is overcoming. ‘ This 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.’ 
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VIII. 
BROWN’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
(To the Editors of The Biblical Review.) 


In this age of reprints and new publications, it is a great advan- 
tage to students (and might be also to publishers) to have sound 
critical aid, what to buy, and what to publish: and to this end 
(especially in the department of biblical learning) ‘The Biblical 
Review’ promises to contribute. It is a custom in some parts of 
the country for men to travel with books, and get the recommend- 
ations of various ministers as a means of prevailing upon their 
hearers to purchase. I have now lying before me two numbers of 
‘ Brown’s Dictionary of the Bible’* left for this purpose; and I 
take the liberty of troubling you (and your readers if you think fit) 
with some of these illustrative notes, as they seem to require such 
correction as you are best able to give. The first note is upon the 
article ‘Aaron,’ informing the reader that ‘the family of Amram 
is distinguished by several remarkable qualities :’ these are ranked 
under five heads, with Scriptural proofs of each. 1. Faith. 2. 
Calculating prudence. 3. Strong family affection, &c. But each 
one, instead of being the characteristic of the family, rather belongs 
exclusively to some particular member. And none of them are 
very distinctive, since some belong to all families, and some are the 
general features of godliness. 

Another note, on page 4, corrects the author, and asserts that 
the difference between the blood of Abel and that of Christ is a 
contrast, not between their deaths, but the sacrifice of Abel and 
that of the Redeemer : ‘ for Abel’s sacrifice spoke but in type and 
emblem,—this in fulfilment: Abel’s of a hope dim and distant,— 
this of salvation at hand,’ &c. Besides that the only Scriptural 
account of Abel’s blood ‘ speaking’ is its cry to heaven, (for ven- 
geance, as is naturally supposed,) the two last clauses quoted are 
mere repetitions, and not in the full terse style of notes; except 
that there is a fulness of words.+ 


* ‘Corrected and Improved, according to the advanced state of Informa- 
tion at the present day. By the Rev. J. Smith, M.A. With Notes by 
the Rev. H. Cook, D.D., LL.D.’ Blackie and Son. 

+ Is it possible that an argument for the comparison of sacrifices can be 
drawn from Heb. xi. 4? ‘By faith Abel offered a more acceptable sacri- 
fice; . . . . and by it, though dead, he still speaks.’ Does not the 
8¢ airis (by it) refer to the faith of Abel; in which he was a pattern, 
like the others with whom he is mentioned? And do not all these persons 
together constitute the encircling cloud of witnesses, (not spectators of the 
race; but witnesses who give in evidence, that the race will not be in vain 
if faith be exercised,) do they not all speak after their death; and is not 
their ‘speech’ the evidence they give that faith will conquer? I am not 
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But whatever may be thought of this, the preceding note seems 
at least very fanciful, and far from that sound method of handling 
the Bible which teachers should aim after. The text is ‘ Abba, a 
Syriac word, signifying Father ; it being the same whether we read 
it backwards or forwards, may perhaps hint to us that God’s fatherly 
affection for his people is the same whether he smile on them by 
prosperity or chasten them,’ &c. The note, which ought to have 
corrected this cautious approach to spiritual punning, goes further 
in the same questionable direction :—‘ Abba was a title by which 
children addressed a father, as distinguished from bond-servants.’ 
[Is it the father or the children that are thus distinguished ?] ‘In 
the lips of a believer, the duplication of the word may intimate that 
God is twice his father ;—tirst, by creation ; second, by regenera- 
tion.” Is it not a pity that the name of Dr. Cook should cover 
such unwarrantable methods of ‘ opening the Scriptures?’ Or is 
theology a play upon syllables ? 

In Part II. there are three notes by the same hand, and equally 
unworthy of the writer’s name. The first is on Aaron’s rod that 
budded: ‘a beautiful emblem this also was, on the one hand of 
Christ and the Gospel rod of his strength; and on the other, of 
the spiritual life of the true Christian,—always (1.) budding in the 
spring of hope; (2.) always blossoming in the summer of beauty ; 
(3.) always fruitful in the harvest of ingathering.’ The figures 
are not the Doctor’s, but are inserted to show how fertile of sug- 
gestions (as well as buds) this rod may become. Is it not an 
extension even of the extreme typical system to make one state 
stand for three ? 

The next note, page 40, is as follows: —‘The altar of 
burnt-offering is another type of Christ. 1. It was one; so 
we have but one sacrifice. 2. It had four horns, to which the 
victims were bound; denoting that the four quarters of the 


aware whether any argument is attempted from the verse just quoted ; 
but Iam told that some find a reason in the use of the term ‘ better, ‘which, 
say they, implies that Abel's blood spoke something ‘good,’ of which 
‘better’ is the comparative. ‘This is good grammar, in a very small way ; 
but the logic might be better ; for it proves that what is bad never can 
mended, because it cannot be bettered; or, that good is not better than 
bad, because good is positive 

Again, it implies that the voice of Abel’s death, or his own blood, would 
be bad: and so it might be if the voice meant Abel’s desire for revenge: but 
it is plainly the enormity of the deed which summoned the bolt of veu- 

ance. It is true that Christ's blood means his sacrifice, just because his 

eath was sacrificial; but it does not therefore follow that Abel’s blood 

means the same. But as the blood of Christ implies his death, we may 
infer that the blood of Abel implies Abel's death. The blood of the latter 
called for justice ; that of the former called for mercy : now justice is good 
in itself; but mercy is better for us. 
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earth will finally be bound captive in love to Christ. 3. It 
had instruments for all the work ; typifying that Christ has all 
fulness in himself. 4. It was most holy; so whosoever is in 
Christ is also holy. 5. It was hollow; Christ having humbled 
or emptied himself of his glory for a time. 6. The wood was 
overlaid with brass, to protect it from the fire: so believers are 
protected while tried in the fire of affliction.’ Here the figures 
and italics are the Doctor’s; but could any method be more open 
to burlesque? The first may be said of anything that is one. As 
for the second, are ‘ the quarters of the earth’ the ‘ victims’ or the 
‘horns?’ The victims; for they are to be bound: then the altar 
merely typifies a sacrifice, namely, the church; and the victims 
offered on the altar—what did they typify? Another sacrifice ? 
then we have two; which is absurd, accordmg to the first propo- 
sition. The fifth is a very suspicious and dangerous way of talking: 
‘it was hollow ;’ and so what? Is not the inference a 
blasphemous one? But it is this criticism which is ‘ hollow,’ and 
requires to be ‘ overlaid with brass to protect it from the fire’ 
of sound inquiry. 

The final note is on mules. ‘These animals, conjoining the 
swiftness of the horse with the hardihood of the ass, are on several 
occasions mentioned in Scripture. [Are these qualities the cause 
of their being mentioned?] See particularly 1 Kings x. 25; and 
Esther x. 25, where, in time of deepest need, their peculiar qualities 
were called out for the temporal salvation of God’s people. They 
are said to have been found, as a specimen of the many valuable 
discoveries which we owe, not to man’s sagacity and experiment, 
but to the wisdom and beneficence of Divine Providence. Nor 
let it be supposed unworthy of inspiration to record such a fact. 
Whatever God bestows deserves a record in the history of Provi- 
dence and in the heart of man.’ This solemn dissertation on the 
discovery or invention of mules arises out of the name Anah, the 
one who found mules in the wilderness. Gen. xxxvi. 24. But 
does it conduce to the enlightenment of Scripture reading to trot 
such animals about, and speak of that as a gift from God which 
the Mosaic law seems even to oppose and forbid? (Levit. 
xix. 19.) 

As for the text, it is of course behind the present age, nor will 
a few editorial corrections imbue the whole book with the healthi- 
ness of modern inquiry. Amongst needless explanations with Scrip- 
ture references, are such words as ‘abhor, abide, able, abolish, abomi- 
nable, above, abound, absence, abstain, abundance, abuse, accept, 
access, accomplish,’—all in the first thirteen pages! Are we to 
give up Walker? And may I reasonably recommend this Diction- 
ary of the Bible instead ? 

If we are to take these two numbers as the first-fruits and pro- 
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mise, what will the entire harvest be! It is time there should be 
something of vigour and consecutiveness in our theological pro- 
ductions and reasonings ; that religion may commend itself to the 
severe logician as well as to the merely devout: nor is this any 
reason why it should not be as commanding as it is attractive ; as 
owerful with the mind as it is with the heart. Faith is best when 
d on severe and manly reason; but quips, and turns, and 
adumbrations,—the fanciful extraction of meanings beyond the 
original intention,—all such things make religion appear like an 
assemblage of clouds driven by the winds. 

It is thus we present a weak side to the shallow, though subtle, 
infidel ; and religion becomes wounded through the indiscretion of 
its friends. But in addition to the effect of this loose method on 
the minds of sharp-sighted (though short sighted) objectors, it is 
lamentable that, in an age of cheap literature, the minds of reli- 
gious men should not be nourished with staple productions, which 
should combine learning, piety, and sense. 

There is no necessity for republishing works which, from their 
very nature, must fall behind, as science and literature advance ; 
especially since we are not deficient in the talent of the day for the 
work of the day. It is true there are some works on which ‘time 
writes no wrinkle:’ there have been 


‘Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 
Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so.’ 


But these are rare, and deal in a less changeable commodity than 
seience, languages, and theories, which must be modified by every 
new ray of intelligence. No doubt the work, whose weal Boks 
has called forth these remarks, has lived to become known and 
loved by many; but whilst it has been becoming established, it 
has been superseded: and though, from its acquired popularity, it 
may command a greater immediate sale than a more advanced 
book, this should be regarded as only a business reason, and one 
which is perhaps short-sighted, even in its own way. 

It is, however, to such a publication as your Biblical Review 
that both the student and publisher must look for establishing 
a sound code on this subject, and teaching authors to sanctify 
learning and philosophy by employing them for religion, whilst 
they sober and fortify their religious teaching by their learning 
and philosophy. 
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MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I. Tue Prusstan System or Epucation.—At a period when the wide- 
spread discussion of the governmental scheme for aiding education has led 
to frequent reference to the Prussian system, we deem it right to give the 
following exposition of its merits from the pen of Dr. L. Schmitz, who is 
head master of the High School at Edinburgh, and intimately acquainted 
with the state of things he describes. ‘I am not a little surprised to find 
that, after so many able explanations which have recently been published 
in this country about the working of the Prussian system of education, 
there still are men of talent and intelligence, and, what is worse, men 
coming forward to instruct the public on matters of education, who display 
an utter ignorance of the system which they revile. Mr. Baines, in his 
address to the Edinburgh meeting on the government scheme of education, 
is reported to have said, that in the continental states in which a govern- 
ment scheme of education is established, the government take into their 
hands both the pulpit and the press. He does not seem to be aware of the 
fact, that both the pulpit and the press were in the hands of those govern- 
ments long before their system of education was thought of, and that one of 
the first fruits of their very system of education was an attempt, in several 
parts of Germany, to emancipate the pulpit and the press from the hands 
of the government. The struggle has been going on ever since the year 
1819, and every one who reads newspapers must know that at this moment, 
in consequence of the general diffusion of education, the people in that 
country are more clamorous for religious and political liberty than they 
have ever been, and that in some instances great objects have already been 
gained. The government system of education, therefore, far from having, 
even in Germany, and under despotic governments, checked the growing 
desire for religious and political liberty, has, on the contrary, conjured up 
these very spirits, for whose safety, in a free country, our orators are so 
much alarmed. Every day furnishes fresh examples of the truth of what 
I have here stated. I have now been in Great Britain for a great many 
years, and have from the first kept a watchful eye upon the educational 
establishments of the country; if I had time to draw up a statistical and 
comparative table, I might give you some very curious facts, to show the 
different standards and the different extension of education in this and 
continental countries, which would, perhaps, not turn out very flattering to 
Scotland, and still less to England. But as it is, I shall confine myself to 
a few general observations. When I speak of continental countries, I 
mean more especially Prussia, in which the system of government education 
has been carried out more fully than in any other state. While in England 
and Scotland a very large number of people of the lower classes are still 
unable to read and write, you will find that in Prussia scarcely one in 
twenty is ignorant to the same extent, although the system has hardly been 
in operation for thirty years. As for the qualifications of teachers, both 
male and female, we can scarcely make @ comparison at all, for in this 
country they are admitted either without any examination at all, and on the 
mere recommendation of kind friends, or the examination is of the very 
slenderest and lowest kind. I have been present at some, and been obliged 
to act the part of examiner at others, and in each case I have been amazed 
at the little which satisfied the patrons of schools. I am not singular in 
expressing this opinion ; it is one of the main reasons which have recently 
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led the more intelligent teachers in Ireland, England, and Scotland, to form 
associations for the purpose of raising the standard of education. The 
teachers themselves are beginning to feel that their profession is degraded 
by the ignorance of those that are admitted into it. A person who in this 
country is regarded as a very fit teacher, would, in Prussia, scarcely be 
admitted as a student into a normal school. He would have to remain in 
it at least three years, to make himself acquainted, not only with all the 
various subjects he has to teach, but also with the different methods of 
teaching ; that is, he must make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
theory of his profession—a thing which is scarcely known by name in this 
country. ‘The subjects which the master has to teach, independent of 
religious instruction, are reading, writing, arithmetic, history, geography, 
botany, zoology, drawing, singing, and all those branches which are calcu- 
lated to make the children fill with propriety the station in life which they 
are likely to occupy, for which reason there is some slight difference in the 
subjects taught in the schools of towns, and in those of rural districts. In 
the schools for the higher and middle classes, the same attention is paid to 
the probable future calling of the youths; those who prepare themselves 
for the learned professions attend the gymnasia, where they go through a 
course of training which lasts eight years, and during which they must 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the classical languages of 
antiquity, one living language, history, geography, mathematics, logic, 
natural philosophy, botany, zoology, and some minor subjects. Those 
again who are destined to engage in commerce, or any of the practical 
pursuits of life, have their Burger, or Real-Schulen, in which the principal 
subjects of instruction are the living languages, history, geography, natural 
philosophy, mathematics, chemistry, drawing, &e. Now, I ask you, in 
which of our schools can this kind, or this amount, of information be 
obtained ?—and can a population trained in these branches, and trained 
not in a mere mechanical way, but in a manner calculated to rouse their 
thinking and intellectual powers, be said to be trained for religious or 
political slavery? Experience says, No! 1, for one, feel the strongest con- 
viction that a reasonable government system of education in this free 
country would confer upon the population blessings far beyond those which 
most people anticipate, and certainly greater blessings than were and are 
attainable in despotic countries.’ 

Il. Tae Government Scuems or Epucation.—A most decided opposi- 
tion has been offered to this measure, as our readers are aware, by most of 
the Congregational ministers of the kingdom. A conference of delegates, 
amounting to tive hundred, assembled in Crosby Hall, on Tuesday, the 13th 
of April, passed resolutions, and adopted other means to defeat the scheme. 
The Secession Churches of Scotland have decidedly reprobated it ; and the 
Free Church, by its Presbyteries, has leaned rather to its adoption. The 
Wesleyan committees met repeatedly on the subject, and at their last 
meeting adopted, amongst other resolutions, the following :—‘ That on this 
whole subject, surrounded as it is with many difficulties, these committees, 
after long, deliberate, and prayerful consideration, have come to the almost 
unanimous resolution, to advise the Wesleyan societies and congregations, 
under present circumstances, NOT TO OFFER ANY FURTHER CONNEXIONAL 
OPPOSITION, NOR TO TAKE ANY FURTHER CONNEXIONAL ACTION, IN REFERENCE 
TO THE GOVERNMENT Measure or Epvcation, as these committees under- 
stand it to be now explained, and intended to be ultimately proposed to the 
House of Commons.’ The vote of the House of Commons in favour of the 
measure is so decisive as to render all further opposition undesirable. 

UI. Tue THree Denominations.—Dwring the last twelve years, the 
office of Secretary to the General Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
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of the Three Denominations, residing in and about the cities of London 
and Westminster, has been triennial. The Rev. Thomas James having 
completed his term, received a cordial vote of thanks for his past services, 
at the annual meeting held in the Congregational Library, on the 13th of 
April. It being the turn of the Baptist Board to nominate a Secretary for 
the ensuing three years, the Rev. William Groser was proposed at the same 
meeting, and unanimously elected. 


IV. Westeyan Misstonary Socirry.—The income of this Society during 
the past year amounted to £115,762, and the treasurers have a balance in 
hand of nearly £5,000. The Committee on receiving this statement 
resolved on appointing an additional missionary to Gibraltar, and to make 
immediate arrangements for commencing a mission to China. 


V. Insrruction oF THE IRISH IN THEIR OWN LanouaGE.—The annual 
meeting of an Episcopal Society for accomplishing this object was recently 
held in Dublin, when a large number of facts were elicited in proof of the 
efficiency of this mode of instruction. From a speech delivered by the Rev. 
T. Moriarty, we make the following interesting extract:—‘ The Irish 
peasantry were the most correct speakers of their language in the world; 
they never committed a grammatical error. The most slender inflections, 
the most delicate vocalic sounds, they accurately preserved; why or where- 
fore he could not tell, but such was the fact. They had such ears for their 
language, such taste about it, that if the students were to make blunders in 
conversing with them, Paddy had a keen sense of the ridiculous, and would 
have his joke, no matter how they liked it. However, that should not deter 
them from picking up the language as well as they could. Ever so little 
Irish would make them acceptable to the people. He had often heard his 
friend, Mr. Foote, of Knocktopher, say that the language had been the 
means of saving his life. He went down to his parish from college with a 
knowledge of the Lord’s Prayer in Irish, besides a few phrases which he had 
picked up from a vernacular teacher. On the occasion of the murder of the 
police at Knocktopher, during the celebrated period of the tithe excitement 
there, he was called on to officiate at the funeral of one of the murdered 
policemen. The excited peasantry attended the funeral in great numbers: 
and, as subsequently transpired, meditated despatching Mr. Foote. His 
life was saved by repeating the Lord’s Prayer in Irish. They were collected 
about him, looking dark, and dogged, and sullen, but when he came to repeat 
the prayer in their native tongue they gazed on him with surprise, their 
dark look vanished, and a kindly feeling towards him succeeded in their 
minds. The English language had made rapid strides within the last fifty 
or even twenty years; a hundred years ago there was not one person in a 
thousand could speak it. The people were then all Irish, excepting the 
mere English, or Saxons. Hence he was justified in what he had said at 
the meeting of the Irish Society, that he would not be surprised if God 
sunk their church into the depths of the sea for their failure towards the 
Irish people in this respect. But he would add this at the same time, he 
believed that God had great things in store for Ireland, in having preserved 
that church notwithstanding all. He was the first Protestant minister 
who came to the parish he was in since the Reformation. There never was 
a minister of the Established Church there before him, because the people 
spoke Irish, and for no other reason in the world. And yet the clergymen 
of their Church enjoyed tithes and rent-charges. It was monstrous.’ 


VI. Miscettantous INTELLIGENcCE.—The Royal Court of Amiens sat 
recently, to hear an appeal brought by three members of the Evangelical 
Baptist Society, against a judgment of the tribunal of Laon, by which they 
were condemned to pay a fine for associating with others, more than twenty 
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in number, for religious purposes, contrary to the 294th article of the penal 
code. The court decided that the sect of Baptists was'beyond the pale of 
the religions authorised by law, and was, consequently, an illicit association. 
The judgment of the tribunal of Laon was then confirmed. 

Advices received from Mosul are, in substance, that Bederkhan Bey had 
decapitated a bishop and a Jacobite priest, and had submitted several 
Christians to the most atrocious tortures. The Chaldeans were in hourly 
apprehensions of a massacre. The Porte, however, expected to have 40,000 
men in the field at Carpont, in the course of a few months, to rescue this 
miserable population from the horrors to which it is exposed. 

The General Assembly of Wallachia adopted, on the 28rd ult., a project of 
law of the highest importance, in virtue of which, 14,000 families, and 60,000 
Bohemian slaves belonging to the state, to the clergy, and to all the public 
establishments, have been emancipated. This magnificent act of philan- 
thropy is ascribed to Prince Bibesco, the Hospodar of Wallachia. The only 
remains of slavery now in Wallachia are about 48,000 individuals, who are 
private property. 

A professorship of Chinese has been established in King's College, London, 
for the benefit of those amongst the students who, either as missionaries or 
in any other capacity, purpose proceeding to the British possessions in that 
country. 

VIL.. ConcrecationaL INTELLIGENCE.—Mill Hill Grammar School_—On 
Thursday, April 15th, an interesting and impressive service was held in the 
hall of this institution, in connexion with the entrance of the new chaplain, 
the Rev. 8S. S. England, upon his important duties. A large number of the 
committee and their ladies dined in the hall with the pupils. At three 
o'clock the chair was taken by the treasurer, Thomas Piper, Esq.; the Rev. 
Algernon Wells delivered an address to the whole household, the Rev. 
George Clafton implored the Divine blessing, and the Rev. Thomas 
Binney delivered a fraternal address to the new chaplain. After a brief 
response from Mr. England, the Rev. Joshua Russell concluded the 
service with prayer. 

Congregational Union.—Tuesday, the 11th of May, the first session of 
the assembly will be held in Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street ; chair to be 
taken by the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., of Leeds, at half-past 
nine o'clock, a.m.; and the meeting to adjourn at half-past two o'clock, p.m. 
precisely. Friday, May 14th—Morning Session.—The chair will be re- 
sumed by Dr. Hamilton, in Crosby Hall, at half-past nine o'clock, and the 
oe will be opened with worship. The annual meeting of the Irish 

vangelical Society will be held in Finsbury Chapel, on ‘Tuesday, the 11th 
instant, and the Home Missionary Society will hold its anniversary in 
Exeter Hall, on Tuesday the 18th. 


X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. The Concrecationat YeEaR-Boox for 1846, containing the Proceedings 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and its Confederated 
Societies, for that year. Together with Supplementary Information re- 
specting the Churches, Associations, Ministers, and Publications, of the 
Congregational Body throughout the United Kingdom. London: Jackson 
and Walford. 1847. 8vo. 


This publication is designed to meet the want which has long been felt 
of a chronicle of the proceedings of the Congregational Union, and of a 
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reference book for information connected with our churches, more conve- 
nient than the reports of the Union, and more complete than the ‘ Congre- 
gational Calendar’ afforded space for. Accordingly, it presents in one 
convenient volume the information which has hitherto been given in those 
publications, and much more. Its importance as a book of reference has 
already been shown, in the few days since its publication, by the use made 
of it in the Zimes. Its contents are so fully described in the title, that we 
need only add that a great quantity of most useful and interesting 
matter will be found under the head of ‘ Supplementary Information.’ The 
form of the volume is a handsomely printed octavo, of 200 pages, with a 
frontispiece, at the very moderate price of one shilling. On the whole we 
are greatly pleased with the plan and execution of the work, which does 
great credit to the Committee of the Union, and to the esteemed editor, the 
Rev. John Blackburn, whose services as the statistician of our body can 
never be too strongly acknowledged. Of course, as the editor intimates in 
his preface, considerable defects will be found in such a work, especially in 
this first experiment ; and those who may detect any errors or deficiencies 
will: be doing a great service to the body by at once communicating with 
the editor, who will thus, we trust, be fuxnished with such materials as will 
enable him to bring out the ‘ Year-Book for 1847’ in good time, and in a 
nearly perfect state. In the mean time we hope that the circulation of the 
present volume will establish the wisdom of the experiment. 


Il. The Evangelical Alliance; its origin and development; containing 
personal notices of its distinguished friends in Europe and America. By 
J. W. Massig, D.D., M.R.1.A., Author of Continental India, ‘ Recol- 
lections of a Tour, de. London: John Snow, Paternoster Row. 1847. 


We can easily believe the author when he tells us, that the hours which 
he has devoted to the preparation of this volume have been truly grateful, 
by prolonging his intercourse with the minds and sentiments, if not with the 
persons and voices, of much-valued Christian brethren; and by permitting 
him to linger among associations and scenes invested by the imagination 
with almost pentecostal sacredness and enjoyment. ‘This work is not a 
history. It isintended only to supply glimpses of the past; and to trace, 
in outline, as shadows on the wall, the scenes of hallowed and halcyon 
repose which the friends of evangelical union have been permitted to 
witness. The names and forms of men, dear to the church, have been in- 
scribed, though in evanescent characters, on the flitting vision; and as they 
passed, some of the wise and noble sentiments, which animated their own 
hearts, and inspired joy in others, have been repeated, though in faint and 
transient echoes.’ Dr. Massie conducts his readers over ground profoundly 
interesting, of which we can only furnish an indication. Starting with an 
exhibition of the heavenly pattern of union; he next points out the ten- 
dencies to unite as evinced by the Reformers of past times,—tendencies, 
however, generally frustrated by seeking for unity in uniformity; describes 
the aspirations for union which have existed even amidst the schisms of 
uniformity; points to instances in which the spirit of love is seen pre- 
vailing over schism; proves that the love of truth and liberty of conscience 
are compatible with heartfelt union; then follows an interesting chapter. 
headed, ‘notes of preparation,’ describing certain auspicious signs which 
preceded the late meetings for union; the next is replete with valuable 
information respecting the more immediate ‘indications and preliminaries ; 
the next exhibits ‘the work in progress; then comes ‘the denouement and 
success, describing the character aud steps of the Evangelical Alliance in 
their assembled capacity; the ‘principles and objects’ of the Alliance are 
next considered; ‘men and measures’ follow; andthe whole is concluded 
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with an account of the Alliance organisations, and with remarks appro- 
riately resulting from the wide field traversed. 

The chapter on men and measures is especially interesting for its graphic 
sketches of many of the most prominent men present at the alliance. Whe 
author has performed a delicate and difficult task, impartially and success- 
fully. His volume exhibits much vigorous writing, teems with hallowed 
associations, is pervaded by an excellent spirit, and abounds in information 
relative to the meetings for Christian union. As such it is a worthy 
offering to be laid on the altar of the Evangelical Alliance. 


Ill. The History of Independency in England since the period of the 
Reformation. By JoserH Fietcuer. Vol. 1. London: John Snow. 1847. 
This volume is, properly speaking, only an introduction to the work 

announced in the above title; and contains a development of the principles 

of Independency in the age of Christ and his apostles, and an account of the 
gradual departure of the church into anti-Christian error, until the time of the 

Reformation. These principles appear to us to be clearly enunciated, and 

this history to be faithfully given. The author vindicates himself from the 

charge of his publication being ill-timed in reference to the demands of the 
age, and says, ‘ with conciliation, in reference to principles, truth has nothing 
todo; while compromise in reference to principles divinely revealed, is 
treachery to God.’ Assuming that Independency is thus revealed, he man- 
fully illustrates and defends its principles. The importance of the subject, 
the cheap and convenient form of the publication, and the rising reputation 
of the author, are circumstances which will obtain for the work a wide cir- 
culation. We have no doubt that, valuable as the present volume is, the 
subsequent ones will be more popular, as embracing the history of English 

Independent churches. The author has a delicate and difficult task to per- 

form. We sincerely hope it will be well done; and that he will thus supply 

a desideratum in ecclesiastical history. 


IV. Memoirs of Curistmas Evans, of Wales. By D. R. Stepuens. 
London: Aylott and Jones. 1847. 


To most persons who take an interest in the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
principality, this volume will prove at once amusing and instructive. It is 
the Life and Times of Christmas Evans, embracing as it does notices of all 
the eminent preachers of every denomination in Wales, during the last 
sixty years. The subject of this memoir was an imperfectly self-educated 
man. He began to preach among the Welsh Presbyterians; soon after 
became a Baptist ; subsequently a Sandemanian, and eventually a strenuous 
advocate of particular redemption. His eloquence became proverbial, and 
he was greatly owned of God in increasing and building up the Baptist 
churches of Anglesea. Specimens of his pulpit ministrations are appendss. 
which, though not much to our taste, were yet well fitted to work on the 
feelings and judgment of his usual auditors. He was an eminently holy 
man, 

‘Who travelled on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness, and yet his heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.’ 


V. Ebenezer. By the Rev. W. Roar. London: Partridge and Oakey. 
1847. 


This is a very valuable pamphlet on the rise and progress of Congregational 
Nonconformity in the town of Wigan and its neighbourhood. It abounds 
in interesting notices of a great number of ministers who deserve to be held 
in everlasting remembrance. 
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VI. One Hundred and Twenty-nine Letters from the Rev. Joun Newton to 
the Rev. WituiaAM Buty. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1847. 


These Letters were written during a period of thirty-two years, commencing 
with the author's settlement at Olney, and coming down to a short time 
previous to his death. He appeared to feel that he had a call to letter- 
writing, and diligently improved his gift by its frequent and careful use. 
The epistles before us are creditable alike to the author and to the excellent 
man to whom they were addressed. The numerous claims on the time of 
gifted religious men in the present day, joined to the temptation furnished 
by the penny postage to write hasty letters of business or friendship, will 
go far, we apprehend, to check this sort of literary composition ; and we 
cannot in future look for such letters as Cowper and Newton were accus- 
tomed to pen. This circumstance adds value to their existing correspond- 
ence, and we are mucii indebted to the editor of this volume, the Rev. 
W. P. Bull, for its publication. He has greatly enhanced its worth by 
many valuable biographical and other notes, appended in explanation of 
allusions or incidents in the letters. The epistles themselves embrace every 
variety of literary, religious, political, and social topics that were interestin 
to the parties between whom they passed. Amongst these our readers wi 
scarcely fail to regard with pleasure the letters which refer to the origin of 
the Newport Pagnel Academy. It was a remarkable and instructive fact, 
that Mr. Newton, who had never studied at a university or college, should be 
employed in drawing up a scheme for the education of Christian ministers; 
and that he, a clergyman of the Established Church, should do this for a 
Dissenting academy. It was not, however, the only instance in which his 
love to good men triumphed over all party considerations. We agree with 
the editor of this volume in the impression that its publication is especially 
appropriate at the present time, and hope it will eminently subserve the 
important purposes at which he aims. 


VII. The Life of Ramon MonrsatvatceE, a Spanish Monk, with an Intro 
duction by the Rev. Dr. Bainp. London: Religious Tract Society. 


This is an autobiography of unusually thrilling interest. It is the verit- 
able history of a man trained up in the bigoted ferocity of Spanish Catholi- 
cism, and brought in a most remarkable way to the reception of Christian 
truth. This Spanish monk abandoned the severities of a Capuchin con- 
vent for a post in the army of Don Carlos. The warrior subsequently 
became a Christian, and endured the reproaches and blows of his former 
companions, while endeavouring to lead them to a knowledge of the sacred 
Scriptures. He is now in America, striving as a colporteur to circulate the 
Bible amongst the people of Spanish origin. Dr. Baird has not only certi- 
fied to the truthfulness of the narrative, but has penned some valuable 
remarks on the possibility of reaching the Spanish mind, by suitable Chris- 
tian effort. A large circulation awaits this little book, which contains truth 
‘stranger far than fiction.’ 


VIII. The Forgiveness of Sin, and the possibility of attaining a personal 
assurance of it. By the Rey. T. East. Glasgow: Maclehose. 1847. 
The author of this treatise is favourably known to many of our readers 

as a preacher of considerable power and experience, and as the writer of a 

very admirable volume of sermons on the Deity of Jesus Christ. If, as a 

literary composition, his present work should be deemed at all inferior to 

that, it will not fail to increase his usefulness, and even add to his reputation 
as a theologian. There was previously no work in our language which 
treated this subject comprehensively, and yet in a concise and popular 
form. Mr. East has well supplied the deficiency, and produced a book 
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upon a vital question which is eminently scriptural, and well adapted to 
instruct inquiring and to comfort Christian minds. It is divided into three 
parts, in the first of which it is shown that the theory of redemption, if it 
vid not provide the means of conscious pardon, would be defective; in the 
second, the way of the attainment is pointed out; and the last chapter is a 
refutation of objections to the doctrine. We have sufficiently indicated our 
= of this work, and we hope that it will be extensively circulated 
and read. 


IX. The Widower's Counsellor and Comforter. By the Rev. W. Rowton. 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. A. James. London: Johnstone. 1847. 


If the title of this book should provoke a smile or give birth to a 
witticism, they would be felt to be most inappropriate on an examination 
of the contents of the work The addresses it contains are grave, judicious, 
and sympathetic. They are uttered by one whose age, position, and 
experience, justify the strain of admonition which he employs. Mr. James 
has written an appropriate and beautiful preface to these counsels, to which 
he wishes it to be understood that he gives ‘only a general approval and 
recommendation, thinking there are minor points in which he ‘ differs from 
the estimable author.’ In this judgment and commendation we cordially 
concur. 


X. The Female Visitor to the Poor. By A Ciercyman’s Davcuter. 
London, 1846. Seeley and Co. 


A series of sketches illustrative of the habits and feelings of the poor on 
the subject of religion, with which are interspersed many remarks on the 
best methods of securing their attention to the due improvement of Chris- 
tian visitation. The little volume is expressly in aid of female parochial 
visiting, and is constructed on the peculiarities of a rigid, though evan. 
gelical, churchmanship. This of course will abate some of the interest 
with which it may be read by nonconformists, and render it less ap- 
plicable to their domestic visitation than it otherwise might be. Still it 
is a book well fitted to all who are employed, by Christian Instruction or 
other Societies, in visiting the abodes of the lowly and sorrowful. We wish 
many of our pastors’ daughters would, in many respects, imitate the clergy- 
man’s daughter, whose intercourse with the poor has supplied the materials 
of this interesting work. 


XI. Paul the Aged ; a Sermon, by Joun Parry. 
London: Hamilton and Co. 1846. 


This sermon was preached on occasion of the death of the Rev. Richard 
Adams, a very extraordinary Christian man, and useful pastor. Its value 
is enhanced by a preface from the pen of the Rev. Thomas Mann, of West 
Cowes, by whom the deceased was well known, and ardently loved. The 
name of Richard Adams will long be fragrant in the Isle of Wight, and 
amongst all the Independent congregations of the Hampshire Association. 
More than this, his ‘ record is on high.’ 


XIL. Addresses to the Aged. By the Rev. Dr. Tyne, of New York. 
London: Tract Society. 


The difficulties and sorrows of old age; disappointed procrastination ; in- 
effective repentance ; and the latter end, are the subjects of this little book. 
It is well adapted to be useful to the aged; though we should have much 
liked to have seen something of a more consolatory nature blended with 
it. The book is printed in large type, in order to meet the feeble sight 
of those it addresses. 
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XIII. Letters to Young Men. By Dr. Spracuz. London: Tract Society. 


These letters embrace an examination of the dangers of young men, the 
character to which they should aspire, and the rewards of a virtuous life, 
The whole is illustrated by a constant reference to the history of Joseph. 
The idea is novel and well executed. 


XIV. Observations on Sunday School Instruction. By the Rev. Joun Grece, 
London: Longman and Co. 1847. 

This is the substance of an Address to Sunday-school teachers. No’ 
great novelty should be expected in the treatment of a subject on which so 
much has been said and well said. Earlier treatises on the office and work 
of the teacher were from dissenting writers ; we are glad to find the minis- 
ters of the Established church labouring for the same object, and approve 
of the earnest evangelical spirit which characterises the counsels of Mr. 
Gregg. 

XV. My Sunday School Class. By Joun F. SerceEant. 
London: Nisbet and Co. 


Twelve lessons, designed to assist junior teachers in the communication 


of religious instruction to the young. They are in illustration of Scripture 
subjects, and are adapted to the object they have in view. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


A Classification of the leading Branches of Human Knowledge. In one 
Sheet C. Gilpin. 

Boole, G.: The Right Use of Leisure. Nisbet and Co. 

Brock, W.: The Ultimate Design of the Evangelical Dissenters, in rela- 
tion to the Established Church. Liverpool: J. Walker. 2 

Cheever, Dr.: Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blane, 
and the Jungfrau Alp. W. Collins. 

Dunn, H.: Calm Thoughts on the Recent Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education. Houlston and Stoneman. 

Ellis, Mrs.: Prevention better than Cure. Fisher and Co. 

Finlay, G.: On the Site of the Holy Sepulchre. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Foster, John: Lectures. Second Series. Jackson and Walford. 

Garden Flowers of the Year. Tract Society’s Monthly Series. 

Giles, E.: Nonconformity in the South. Hamilton and Co. 

Hamilton, Dr. R. W.: The Revealed Doctrine of Rewards and Punish- 
ments.—Congregational Lecture. ‘Twelfth Series. Jackson and Walford. 

Henry, M.: Commentary. Nelson’s large type edition. 

Josephus. New Translation. By Dr. Traill. Part IIT. 

Leask, W.: The Footsteps of Messiiii. John Snow. 

Letter to Dr. Candlish on the Word of God as to the Jewish Sabbath and 
Sunday. Effingham Wilson. 

Life of Zamba, a Negro Slave. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Lowthian, J.: Palestine in 18483—4. Houlston and Stoneman. 

Me Cord, W. J.: Salvation: or, the Sinner Directed. Tract Society. 

Meditations on Romans viii. 82. Hamilton and Co. 

Miller, H.: First Impressions of England and its People. J. Johnstone. 

Oxford Protestant Magazine. Nos. | and 2. 

The School in its Relations to the State, the Church, and the Congrega- 
tion. John Murray. 


Viney, J.: Sermon on the Death of the Rev. George Collison. Jackson 
and Walford. 
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